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* Foreword 



"The Undcriiriuliiatc Foreign Student. Institiition.il Priorities for Ae- 
tion" was the theme of the third et)lloc|uiuni on for^eiyn students spon-, 
sored In the National Liaison Committee on .Foreign Student Ad> 
missions (m.(.). which is composed of !|ie American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (a\(.R\()X the College 
Entrance F.xaminatioh Boafd. the Council of (iraduate Sch>)ols in the 
yniled States ((.(.s). the Institute of International Education (ui ), and 
the National ^Ass()ciati(m for Foreign Student Affairs (nusv) Tht: 
colloiiuium was held in cooperation with The Johnson Foundation at 
Win^spread, the h)Uiidation\ conference center, in Racine, Wisconsin, 
in Jvme 1974. Administrative" costs incurred In the NationaUaaison 
Committee and the cost of publishing this hook were con ered through 
a urant from the Bureau of F'.ducational and Cultural Affairs (d) ot 
the Department of State. 

^ I he two previous \u.-sponsorcd colloquia on foreign studeiits 
were also h.Hll at W'ingspread. University, (loixnimait . ami the Foreiifu 
Graduate Student (New^ \ork. College I'.ntnMce F.xamination Roard, 
M/MK 57 pp.) is a collectiim of papers from x\\t first colhujuium. w hich 
was held in March i(/)7. "I he second was held in June 1970. and a 
book containing it.^ findings was published as Tk Foreii^n (ifaduate 
Student: Pnoritk\ for Resvanh and Attmi (New York College Fntrance 
F.vaiuinnti(m Board. 197 1,9^ PP-)- 

1 he director of the 1974 collo(]uium was Clifford F. Sj ogren, di- 
rector of admissions at the L ni\er>it\ of Michigan. Background papers 
for the collo(]uiuin were prepared and, presented by .\listair \V. 
McCrone. president of 1 lumboldt State Uni\ersit\: \. ! cc Zeigler,. 
director of the Beehtel InternatMial Center at Sta'^nford Cniversit) : 

and Muuh \L Jenkins. executi\e \ ice president of the National As- 
sociation for Foreign Student Affairs. Diane F. Olsen, chief editor of 
publications at the'College Board, wrote summaries of the discussions 
and recommendations of the coll(H]uium and was responsible for pre- 
pannu this book, w ith the assistance of a reading committee composed 
of (iloria H. Ilic. division head of foreign student placement .at the 




/ 



Institute of Intcnfatioml Kduc<iti()ii;\uul Joel B. Slocuin, director of 
foreign student services at (Columbia University. 

, ^ *I*hc National l.iais()'iiO)mijuttce is^ndebtcd to the Department, of 
-State and The Johnson Foundation for their interest in and C()ntiiiue(r' 
support of this project. ' . . * 
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Preface 



A group representing United States higher ediieation, federal govern- 
ment, foundations, and "professional agcneies and assoeiations eon- 
vened at The Jolinson Foundation Conference Center, Wingspread, in 
Racine, Wisconsin, in June 1974, to confront an important issue. That 
issue, broadly described, is the impact that undergraduate foreign stu- 
dents and United St«\tcs postsecondary education have oh cat'h other. 
During the coll«(|uium, participants examined in detail the foreign 
student scene, thercbv achieving significant insights into the relevant 
characteristics of foreign student enrollment in American postseeond-, 
ar) institutions. With these insights, evaluated collectively, we were 
able to establish umc guidclifres that might be utilized entirely or in 
parti)) institutions, go\ernmcnt, professional associattons, and foun- 
dations ns they develop international education priorities.'We tried to 
develop an achievable strategy, one in which both the "ideal,'' or the 
dream, and the 'Veal" with all its existing constraints, were concur- 
fcinly examined. ' J 

Tlic meeting \vas organi/.cd around three prepared papers, two of 
\vhich were distributed to the participants before thccollocjuium. The 
papers dealt w ith the ideal, the real, and the practical approaches to 
undergraduate foreign student programs. After each paper was "pre- 
sented, participants separated into foul* groups, where the paper was 
discussctl and a response was prepared. A spokesman for each group 
reported o!i the group session to the reassembled participa-nts. The 
general discussion that followed the group sessions provided a forum 
for shared thinking and an opportunity to consolidate ideas, sugges- 
tions, and plans of action. The final wrap-up session provided time to 
frame some recommendations, or guidelines, that might be used for 
the development of positions on foreign student enrollments. 

'He_ initiative for the c()llot|uium was provuled by the National Li- 

ai.son Committee on Foreign Student Admissions (mx:). The Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges was invited by the 
M.c to participate in the organi/.ation of the colloc]uium. It is indica- 
tive of the importance of the conference that the eollo(|uium was able 



to attract such prominent individuajs from institutions, government, 
foundations, and professional agencies for the purpose of investigat- 
ing an issiie that has profound implications for the ejjucatipiial ;ind 
social development of hundreds of thousands of individuals. Most 
participants used office or personal funds for transportation, and each 
t:ontril)uted at least two days of time. Their demonstrated willingness 
to take seriously their ajjsignment contributed substantially to the 
success of the endeavor. 

It is appropriate tp recognize the substantial contributions of Alistair 
W. McCrone, A. Lee Zeigler, and Huijh M Jenkins, who presented 
papers at the colloquium. Each of thesd men conscientiously and un-. 
selfishly performed his tas^ss jn a .way that we have come to expect of 
only the most professionally committed individuals. 

The participants specifically, and postsecondary education gen- 
erally, owe an expression of appreciation to the financial sponsors of 
the colloquium. The Johnson Foundation, through its able representa- 
tives, Henry Halstcd, FLstelle Linger, and Kay Mauer, provided a re- 
markable facility for our meetings and assistance with the planning 
and logistical details. Henry Flalsjed, in a letter to the participants be- 
fore the collo()uium, succinctly described the purpose of our mission: 
"Foreign students are a particularly important segment of the specv' 
trum of persons froni abroad who come to the United States, The 
depth and texture of their experience here, the influence that they have 
in promoting understanding while they are here, antf^ie contribu- 
tionj^they may be able to make when they return to their homelands 
are matter^; of importance to Americans, to the United Statesy^jind to 
the cause of international-understaiftling." 

' "* • 
Cli ff Sjogren 

(JolIcKjuimn Director 



I. Introduction : ^ ^ 

This book is the result of a colloquium on "The Undergraduate 
Foreign Student: Institutional Prioritijit^ for Action The aSsembl)^ ^ 

*>vas charged with the task of preparing sorne responses to the stated 
andMmplied needs of ma1iy individual! Students throughout the 
world continfue to seek admission to colleges and universities in the 
United^tates. Foreign governments need trained people to^niaiptain . 

^Jnriprovc their social and economic conditions, and they quite 
properly feel that the United States can provide that training better 
tJian most, if not all, o^her countriesr The government, international 
education'' agencies, foundations, and professional associations need 
refined procedures for providing the links between foreign manpower 
needs and American educational resources. Colleges and universities 
seek dK'ersified stiTdent populations and full or nearly full classrooms^ 
and residence halls, finally, American students probably benefit from . 
increased opportuniries to 'associate with foreign students. In sum- 
mary, tljousar^ds of the^^ world's bright and academically prepared 
young students seek educational opportunities iri hundreds of Amer- 
ican colleges, universities, and other postsecondary institutions that - 
have space and want students. ' ^ 

Unfortunately, the system does not provide for the orderly move- 
ment of those students' into the institutional vacancies^that were cre- 
ated when Inflated projections of domestic student enrollments during 
the 19608 resulted in unused campus facilities in the 1970s. The ex- 
perience of one student from West Africa demonstrates the inefficiency 
and the inhuman^iess bf current practices. While this incident is not 
typical, it illustrates the need for reform. The." student sent admission 



u While the title of the coilotjuiurn suggests that onlv foreign student enrolhnents 
at two- and four-vear, degree-granting institution.s' were examined, it soon heeanie 
evident that our dcHherations should inelbd*: the tcruiinal ;n1d teehniea! offerings 
of coiiinuinitv colleges and proprietary schools. In tliis report, tlierofore. most ref- 
erences m the '^undergraduate foreign studcnt"*inipl> an expanded definition of tlie 
term to inchide all those foreign students who have (^)inpletcd a secoiidary-le>eI 
-prpgram, but who arc not yet enrolled in posthaccalaureate training. 



anrd financial aid inquiries to over loo institutions in the^United States 
and received Sb^eplies, including 70 applications, pver 50 catalogs, 
<and numerous panjphlets, brochures, and other descriptive literature. 
Most of the information did not deal with the questio^its that foreign 
students frequently raise.^he student sought help in selecting the 40 
or 50 institutions to which h<rsh(Kild apply because he» "wished to 
keep the application investment costs under $500" (application fees, 
exanjination^ interviewing .services, etc.).^The costs for the student 
ancl^he ins^tutions were already extensive, and there was n^ assur- 
ance that ^here would be a proper match of a college and the student's 
interests^ academic qflalifications, and resources. Few will disagree 
that a process which generates excessive costs and^paper in order to 
arrive at a decision is in need of reform. ' 

The incident described above illustrates one of the less, desirable 
characteristics of international educational exchange*>The diverse and 
autonomoqs nature of United States postsecondary education, how- 
ever, has many more pluses than minuses. Imaginative thinking and 
hard work will help us resolve the problems and take advantage of 
the strengths that have traditionally characterized higher education. * 

One example of creative international education programming is a 
plan currently under negotiation by individuals in the Federal. Repub- 
lic of Genjiany and the United States. Democratization of i^lucatibn 
in West Germany has resulted in a rapidly increasing number of sec- 
ondary school graduates. Because of nmnerus clausus (restricted num- 
ber), German universities must refuse entrance to thousands of stu- 
dents who, by federal mandate, are guaranteed access to higher 
education facilities. America, with literally thousands of openings in 
its postsecondary institutions, is eager to accommodate fully funded 
' German students. The plan consists of a process where.by the Ger- 
man students who c<*i M not, or chose not to, enter a Gbrman univer-, 
sity would b£ pUced in a participating American institution. If the 
plan is adopted, the interests of West Germany and the United. States 
would be served. Further, the cause of iiitercultural associations 
~ would bcadvanccd, p spirr-off that would be particularly welcomed 
by most educators in the United States. 

. Undergraduate foreign sfudents in Amei;ican postsecondary insti- 
tutions evidence substi»ntial diversity. Xhey ^"'y come from a 
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variety of cultures and life styles,>but they come with a multitude of 
different purposes, sponsorships, and educational 4;qals. A . student 
may be the daughter of a wealthy Hong Kong exporter, the son of a . 
government official from Kuwait, or a niemhier of ;i farm family of 
the Andean Range. He might also bcj an American Field Service stu- 
dent from Finland who was admitted to t;|ke a few courses^at a loc^l 
community college along "with a regular high school program, or a 
' ' Mexican who commutes daily,from his border home to a "Tj^fcas cbl-' 
lege. It could be a Nigerian enrolled at the University of Alaska, a 
.special sHident from Japan who wants only one year of training in - 
Englisb and American business methods, ,iir a hockey player Trom , 
Ontario who is enrolled in a Midwestern* university. We must also 
recognize that there are countless illegally registered aliens'-who'enter 
institutions in th? United States each year, most of whom require 
special services. . > , " , 

, Few generiflizations are applicable. The colloquium took cognizance 
of the diverse nature of the issue and deliberately .and conscientiously 
developed some broad recommendations that may prove useful. The 
reader is asked to appreciate^the limitations of this report, however,, 
and to view this work as a point of departure for the difficult deci- 
sions that must be made by campus and agency representatives. As . 
each -institution has its unique characteristics, so, too, each foreign 
student has a set of needs and attitudc;s that cannot be easily cate- 
gorized. 'Orderliness of process is. important, but humaneness^ jjf,- 
process is paramount if we arc to maintain our position of leadefshif) 
ia international education. \ . . * , 

Clijf^joiiren 
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/ - / 1. In Quest of the Ideal ^ 

by Alhtair \\{ McCrone 



Any new approach to the accommodation of forjcign undergraduate 
students in America should , take account of the following factors: 
• I. Although absolute numl>ers are increasing, the proportions of 
foreign students coming to America from Latin Amfcrica and Europe 
have decreased, while the proportions from the Far East and Africa 
have incrcasednsignificantly during the past 20 years. In the meantime 
the proportions from the Near and Middle East have remained rather 
constant. All (^f this must l)c seen in rielation to the total eligible 
college^age ppulation from those areas, and the corollary impct on 
lK)th education per se and on the native country and its relations with^ 
America and other nation^. Indeed, American universities are educat- 
ing very large proportions of the college-chgible population of sYme 
countries. lathis context we must recognize and understand tHe imp!i- 

• cations of the concept of the educated elite, as it appliei^ in different 
countries. . -y ' ^\ 

.2. The rationale and objectives for having foreign students in. Amer- 
ica have been stated thoroughly within the past 20 years by numerous J. 
institutions. The rationales require no alterati^)0i Jt is the mode of' 
pOrsuing our stated objectives that must be improved. We must both 
redrb^s mistakes and take account of new conditions, both in America 
and througfiout the world (see Shearer, pp. 61 2-61 3).' ' 
We must adapt our philosophy to accommodate the increasing en- 
lightennienY iimong the middle elarses-both in America and abroad, 
as well as the bewildering economic, scKial, political, and environ- 
mental adjustments that jostled the world, especially since 1950. 

3. Foreign Undergraduate students have been admitted to the 
United States in evejr-incrcasing numbers, but t(K) little attention has 
been paid to providing fi)r the academic and ma^terial modes for dieir 
accommodation in a manner consistent \vithjhe stated rationales and * 

objectives for bringing them to America in" the first^^ilace. Depart- 

I . References arc gathered at the end of McCroiie's chapter, m pages 3 5-36. 
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ments have too often admitted the students u ithoiit reference to the 
fact that foreign student advisers have to bear^much of the responsibil- 
ity from then on. We should either provide more help ajid rpore re- 
sources, and the means for constantly traininc/a professional corps 
of foreign student advisers in America and abrcDad, or we should limit 
the nurnber of foreign students that we 'admit to the United St;ates^ 
(i.^., at levels4:ommensurate with our capacity to provide high-quality 
accommodation of them). 

4. Much of our preoccupation thus far has been with^admission of 
foreign studentsT. More attention must be paid to the students cetum 
to their native land and the con^nuation of tlieir education throughout 
their life^tirne. 

5. Until ^970, foreign undergraduate students admitted to the 
United States encckintered rather different curriculums and modes of 
instruction than at pre^nt, 

6. For a variety of reai^ons, foreign undergraduate students risk be- 
^'oniing alienated both from America and from their homelands and 
*their educated countrymen, 3s a result of a four-year American un- 
dergraduate experience. Clearly the risks of alienation arc far greater 
than ever before, because of curricular changes (especjally the move- 
ment away from curriculai*stnicture) and the bewildering rapidity of 
change throughout the world. We already kno\V ways and means to 
counterahe forces of alienation, and we must determine to implement 
those that promise success. 

7. Common problems among countries, rather than traditional 
diplomacy, w ill provide, it isMioped, the mortar fora new world order. 
Similarities l)etween countries, rather than the differences, must be 
addressed by our educational phik)S()phies. If American and foreign 
stiidents alike are to be»iefit from international student exchange and 
\aried international perspectives on the commofi problems, the cur- 
riculums of Amerioan universities should be adjusted accordingly. 
The foreign students are intellectual resources that can contribute to 
thii new enlightenment, rather than being j:()nstrained as consumers 
of the American viewpoint. . , , 

8. Realistically, it must be rec()gniyxd that pursuit^f the ideal is 
likely to be increasingly difficult, f^r we must face the emerging forces 
of neonationalism and acorollary mood of nooJsolationism. 



9- This task is further compounded by both national economic 
stringency and emerging anti-intQllectualism in American legisla- 
tures. In brief, we face diminished support (not in tor^l amounts of 
money, but per student enrolled) of higher education in general, some 
of it necessary and some of it mildly punitive. Some of this negative in- 
fluence on ^potential American financial support may be offset by the 
growing affluence of developing countries, so that direct and indirect 
American subsidies will be needed less and less. » 

Given these factors, and others to which I will refer within this 
broad framework, it seems clear that in pursuit of a more ideal situa- 
tion for undergraduate student exchange we must begin with a' re- 
newed, refinfcd, and strengthened commitment to it. And then we 
must seek to redeploy existing resources in much more efficient.pursuit 
of the ideal. I would like to emphasize the following thoughts: 

1. American academic institutions in partfcular, and other relevant 
institutions, should consciously an^ at the .highest policy-making 
levels make the necessary' commitments for high-quality international 
student exchange?, either to do it very well or not at all. Successful 
fruition of, such commitments will come through some new ap- 
proaches, btit mostly through the provision of adequate resoufces to 
pursue present commitments more completely and more properly. 

2. We jhould endeavor to enroll a broad spectnim of students, with 
"fecial efforts not to pass over students from the underprivileged 
classes of foreign countries. The American educational experience 
should not be a privilege restricted to established economic elites. It 
is one thing to foster an international "educated elite," and quitjci an- 
other to inadvertently perpetuate an economic elite. Doubtless, we 
must refine our admissions policies accordingly (see Shearer; Sjogren; 
Wilcox). . ' *^ 

3. Through high-quality advisement mechanisms, coordinated 
lK)th within the United States and between the United States and 
foreign countries, wc should engender better selectivity in assign- 
ment and (fhoice of American colleges by the foreign students, <ip that 
they neyer end up in mediocre academic programs. 

4. We should encourage replication, throughout America, of those 
methodologies and programs that at present mfliister well to foreign 
students. 
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5. Bv means of a quasi-public consortium of education-orientated 
institutions and/or tlie govemiiieiit, the United States should go. 
beyond its present commitments to foreign student exchange by pro- 
viding resources for greater coord inatioij among the educational, gov- 
ernmental, and private agencies that are at present l-nmmitted to the 
hiuheSt standards of international 'education (see Bamett and Ma^on). 
Establishment of a new International Ass(x:iation for Foreign Student 
Affairs would doubtless facilitate such coordination. We should make 
available to the foreign student a greater range of the higher educa- 
tion resources that are available throughout the United States. 

6. We should encourage more systematic planning of their academic 
prourams by the foreign students (with their advisers) so that their 
own academic expectations and needs, in harmony with those of their 
native countr\-, am be as completely satisfied as possible, 

7. The neuative forces of neoisolationism should be challenged by 
a determination to pursue higher quality in our foreign student e.x- 

^ change programs. It must be clear that what we do in the mid-1970s 
and bevond will, and must, be different from what we have done be- 
fore with undergraduate foreign students. 

8. "It is essential to the national interest of the United States that 
there be a complete rea|>j^raisal of the regulations govefning the ad- 
mittance and the educational experience of foreign students in the col- 
leges and universities *of this country and that sucfi regulations be 
recast in the'context of promoting educational interchange rather than 
that of controlling aliens" (Laws and Regulations, p. 6).- 

9. IdealU , we must do untp others as we would have them do unto 
us. 

Catciioncs ami Characteristics of Foreign Students 
Reuardless of Country of origin and the enormous diversity of their 
backuround, the United States Naturalization Service more or less 
lumps- all foreign, students together under a feu categories. Most are 
considered nonimmigrants, in either of two categories: Fi and J i. I he 
Fi {.student \isa) re(|uires a passport, a certificate of eligibility for 
.stud\ in the United States, pjcoof of sufficient finances to pursue sucii 
.studies, and proof of proficiency in the English language. The Ji (ex- 
change \isitor \isa) category of foreign students comes to the United 
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States under the a\i,spices of^the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs of the Department of State. These students are officially 
"sponsored " and they may not change their status without returnini; 
to their countr)' of origin. Occasionally a foreign student may stay in 
the United States for puq^oses of educational travel under a B2 classi- 
fication— "visitor for pleasure." In 1973 ^he kinds of visas held bv 
foreign students were: 

Immignint vi^i 19 percent 

Student (F) visa : . . " 48 

Exchange visitor (J) visa 7 

. Other , 3 

Not reported - 23 

The laws governing foreign student entry were never designed for 
international educational devdopment but, rather, for alien control 
(see La^vis and Regulations), New laws are neederf" that favor the 
national educational interest. 

The best available data on foreign students are published annually 
in Oppi Doors. (The following 'has been taken from Open DoorSy 2p/j. 
See also Bayen) In 1972-73 slightly more than half of the 146,000 
foreign students reported in American colleges and universities were 
undergraduates. (Other foreign students attend secondarj- schools, 
prqprietar)^ scho<)ls, trade sch(M)ls, etc.) 

In i97ii-73 the areas they came from were: 

; Far East 7 percent 

Latin America ' ...-,>. 19 

Near and Middle luist. . . " - >3 

— — --Europe . . . . ^ 1 1 

North Anieric;! 7 

Afric;i ^ 8 

In 1972-73 more than half of all foreign .students attended colleges 
or universities in just six .states: 

Californi:! " 15.5 percent - 

New Yt)rk 1 2.2 

Florida .... I 6.7 

Illinois 6.0 

Michigan 4.8 
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Principal fields of stud\ chosen in 1972-73 by foreign students were 
as follows: 

Engineering T 22 percent 

Humanities . , . . ' 16 

/Physical and life sciences ? 14 

Social sciences * 12 . 

Business administration 13 

. Medical sciences 6 

Education , * 5 

Agriculture , 2 

Kotciiin students m*c e.xceedinulv diverse in terms of the kinds of 
financial sup[)«)rt that they bring with them, their national and cul- 
Uiral background, their family background, their age and experience, 
their chosen ficlds'of study, and the kinds of institutions to which they 
i^o-in the United States. 

Finaucial Support. Some foreign students come to the United States 
Under the auspices of private American institutions such as churches, 
charities, and foundations. Comparatively little subsidy of foreign 
students is provided by public agencies, \lany foreign students resort 
to part-time employment during their J>tay in die United States, a 
practice which will be limited henceforth according to new federal 
regidations that require foreign student^ss^eeking sumiiier jobs'to ob- 
tain permission from the Immigmtion and Naturalization Ser\*icc, 
rather than from school officials. Part-time employniqnt during the 
academic year is not \ et similarly restricted. Needless to say, it is ver\' 
important that as long as they must pay tuition, foreign students 
should be allowed to work in the United States, just as Americans are 
allowed to work and attend state-supported universities in foreign 
lands. 

The majority of foreign students in America are self-supporting; 
either b\ their ow n or their famil\ \s resources. This fact iinlicates that 
substantial numbers of well-to-do and educated foreign families tend 
to at Iciist perpetuate if not ele\ate their economic position in society 
bv means of education secured in the United States. 

Kinancial support data were obtained from some ^^2,433 foreign stu- 
dents in 1972-73. Of this sample, source of support was identified as 
follows: ^''^ 



United States government - . 3.9 percent of students 

Foreign government s, 5.7 

Self-supporting. . . * 59.8 

United States college or university 2 1 .6 

United States college plus other 2,1 

Private institutions . ^ . . 6.4 

Private institutions plus other 0.5 

The high self-support* figure is, of course, attributable in substantia! 
measure to the financial requirements of the student visa. 
Educational and Cultural Background, Foreign students who have at-^ 
tended private secondary schools are ijuite diflFerent in outlook, abil- 
ities, and expectations, from those who attended foreign public 
schools. The ideal system of foreign student exchange should accom- 
modate these kinds of differences (together w ith other factors growing, 
out of differences in family background, age, and experience) and 
what and where they want to study. The problem of their accom- 
modation is further compounded according to the kind of institution 
they attend in the United States. 

It should also be noted, that every foreign student has s;ome unr 
realistic preconceptions regarding the United States. American news 
media typically succeed in projecting an image of America that is 
highlighted by jet aircraft, automobiles, skyscrapers, newness, sanita- 
tion, universal affluence, crime and violence, and bizarre behavior. An 
ideal accommodation for foreign students should provide an orienta- 
tion experience in which these kinds of precorice[)ti()ns^an be j^roperly 
modified so that unwarranted disappointnicnt and disillusionment 
can be judiciously avoided. ^ 

Other aspects of accomrhodation, which we must label in giJncral 
as "cultural shock," are dealt with in Shearer, p. 61^; Cewis; and espe- 
cially 1). C. Johnsoji. 

Relevant National amhinternat tonal Issues 

A number of other factors will necessarily condition^he formulation 
of any ideal undergraduate foreign student program. In addition to 
the facts and trends outlined so completely by Shearer (pp. 612-618) 
and Walton, consider the following perspectives: 
/. Seonationalism. Paradoxically, the rise of nationalishi in several (par- 
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" ^ ticularly European) countries appears in the technically advanced na- 
^ tions— the very nations with *the greatest potential to make or break 
the ne\v international brder. This new nationalism appears in un- 
timely contradiction "to what the world is really like and what the 
: world really needs. Clearly student exchange provides counterpoise 
to^neonationalism. - - . - 

2, The Concept of the Educate4 Elite. Comparatively small percentages of 
the population of most foreign countries go to their universities — less 
than 14 percent of European students and far fewer than that in most 
other countries of the world Thus» comparatively speaking, the poten- 
tial impact of foreign students educated in the United States is quite 
great, even in the technically advanced countries, for they can cdn- 
* stitute'a substantial percentage of their total educated class. 

The compai'atively small numbers of people in foreign lands wha 
receive a college education may be Idoked upon as a kind of educated 
elite. Foreign students educated in the United States will be a signifi- 
cant part of this elite, who indeed embody great potential among the 
. futurecpblicy makers and world leaders. There is nothing odious about 
recognizing the existence of such educated elites throughout the 
world. We cannot avoid having to deal with the educated elite,"be- 
cause ti)e very sanie^ preselection processes (whether they be financial 
or mental) thrf enable students to pursue study in the United States 
are such as to foster a de facto elite class, even in countries where politi- 
cal philosophies that decry "elites" would §eem to indicate otherwise. 
Because these budding* "elites" are highly impressionable, like 
. young Americans of similar age, there should be an opportunity for 
each foreign student to have^a diversity of educational exposures and 
experiences, which will reveal the true breadth, balance, and vitality 
of the American culture. A diverse experience within the freedorffs 
and viability of the American educational system (and value system) 
•will be the most .plausible counterpoise to Vietnam- and Watergate- 
inspired misconceptions. * 

J. The Turbulent Decade, 1964-7^. Foreign students who graduated from 
American universities at the end of the 1960s' must have taken back 
to their home countries a variety of grossly distorted pictures of Amer- 
ican values and institutions. It therefore. seems reasonable that the 
imagery of American student activism and guerrilla behavior, which 




prcncd so disturbing to both domestic and foreign undergraduates in= 
the late 1960s, should be eounterbalaiieed by the perecptionspf a new 
generation of students who arc edueated under the conditions of tiie 
19708.^ - . . • 

Of even greater significance is the fact that during the period 1964- 
74 the curriculums of most American universities and colleges were 
vastly overhauled. Indeed, many of the old classroom-oriented learn- 
ing experiences gave way to many different approaciies to teaching 
and learning— among them cluster colleges, lifelong learning, univer- 
sities- withoiit-wal Is, undergraduate internships, co-op education, 
self-paced Icj^rning, and team-teaching. Many foreign students are 
influeaced in their choice of American institutions by countrymen 
w ho w ere foreit^n students in America. American higher education is 
very different now, and it seems important that a new generation of 
foreign underirradyate students should .have the chance to be clearly 
apprised of this new reality through their o\yn experience and educa- 
tion. 

^.JKmergence of the Enlightened Middle Class. Because of televisipn and 
increased -tra\cl opportunities (including the overseas experiences of 
mail) Americans in three wars), as w ell as the presence of many for-'' 
eign students in America during the f^ast 25 years, th^* average ruraU 
as well as urban, American Fs much more sophisticated in interna- 
tional concerns than ever before. For these and a variety of other rea- 
sons, the average American has lost most of the old '^National Geo- 
graphic'' viewpoints of foreign^ countries ancl peoples. 7\ccordmgly, 
there is much less chance today for the kind of embarrassment of for^ 
eign students diat is attributable to provinciality and naivete on the 
part of the avepige American la) man. Now'adays foreign students can 
i)e irraciousK accommodated, and with considerable intellectual so- 
phistication, wherever they attend college. American colleges and uni- 
\ersities are substantially middle-class institutions — wr;/ elitist-de- 
voted, consciousK or subconsciously, to the development^ of an 

\ ' 
2. I'his IS not to suiiijcst th,u American student unrest of the 1960s wjs uiiiqii^, for 
\\c know th.it far worse h,is been cvptrienced in (Ireeee, Japan, and Latin Anii^rica 
for \ears I he pomt is tliat this was a iinu|uc episode \\\ Amrium educational history; 
and forci|n sniiient,s need to recogni/e its constructne resuhs in a societv where 
dcm()cniOf\ has been the rule, not nierel\* nnfulfilled ambition. c 
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eiilightencd middle class in Am,erica. An exposure of foreign students 
the American middFe class should therefore be most illuminatin]; 
by fevealing that^ regardless of one's country of origin, there are many 
pfoblems that are common to all nations and to all of humanity as it 
"develops." 

Through student experiences and training in an advanced nation 
such as the United States, the potential progress of the so-called. un- 
derdeveloped nations can be greatly enhanced. They nee.d not repeat 
and suffer from the many technical errors that have been committed 
by the so-called developed countries, and which are now manifest in 
such things as pollution, urban decay, social unrest, and shortages of 
critical commodities. . \ ' ^ . 

Because of neonationalism and because of common problems that 
cross national boundaries, the old classical diplomacy is no longer able 
tO£ope with modern international realities. Our hope for future gen-. 
eratu>ns surely lies in the kind of mutual understanding that grows out 
of common experiences that are provided through the agency of stu- 
dent exchange. . r 
j\ Alienation of the Foreign Student, Despjte the best intentions of their 
American hosts, some (a minority) of the foreign students who come 
here return to theif homeland with hostile and bitter feelings toVard 
the United States — feelings thattT:tay have several causes. 

For one, foreign students who attend large universities sometimes 
tend to develop their own ghettos on campus b)^associating as much 
as possible >vitli other students from their own country, with whom 
they have much in common. And, in the absence of fellow country- 
men, foreign students often take comfort from the company of other 
foreign students, from whose similar difficulties with the language, be- 
wilderment in a new culture, and so on, they draw comfort and a 
measure of psychological self-supp6rt. Thar is, instead of becoming 
immersed in American culture, they may live in a kind of ghetto from 
^liich they can acqufre only a narrow view of America.^ 

ALso, this kind of self-imposed detachment from American culture, . 
which posters anti-Americanism and bitterness, can be compounded 



. 3. There is, of ccnirs^a \aliic in, and a psvchological need for, occasicmal gatherings 
of fellow eonntrvnieii. v 




by the very nature of the institution itself. American universities often 
have some faculty who feel it is their professional responsibility to be 
enlightened critics of Americart institutions. Indeed,' some may argue 
that this, is what universities are for. Impressionable foreign under- 
graduates may get the impression that even the Americans are knock- 
ing America; and therefore anti-Anicrican sentiments are easily 
aroused within thenv. - ' 

Another characteristic .of the American university that may foster 
foreign students* antipathy toward the United States is that the uni- 
versity itself (particularly the residential university or college) is, by 
its very nature, detached from society in general. It has its own resi- 
dence halls, food services, and recreational facilities; and any student 
can live rather a full life without spending much time away from the 
campus. 

It is gratifying that many of the alienating circumstances encoun- 
tered in America^ by foreigners before 1970 (such as housing discrimi- 
nation and. barbershop discrimination) are substantially diminished. 
Especially praiseworthy is the fact that it was the American colleges 
and universities that spearheaded many such social reforms, with the 
students in particular leading the way. Because many of the old causes 
4()r alienation of the foreigner are now boing remedied, foreign under- 
graduates of the 1970s really have a rnuch different American experi- 
ence than their countrymen who graduated before 1970. 

If alienation of foreign students from America is a problem, it is 
even more serious when foreign students return to their bwn coun- 
try only to find that they are effectively alienated from it, too. four 
years as an undergraduate in America is a large proportion of a stu- 
dent's ^ife and a critical time in his or her development. The student 
cannot readily escape acquisition and absorf)tion of the imprint of 
American influences and^'becomes somewhat out of touch with the 
home country — and therefore mildly alienated from it, until reas- 
similated. \ . - . 

d. Foreign Graduate Students Compared with Undergraduates. Foreign 
graduajte students get a much narrower view of America than the un- 
dergraduates, because of both their limited curricular focus and the 
limited huml)er of their da)'-to-day American associates. Another 
significant difference is that graduate students^ because they are older^ 
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an^ rfiore discipline-oriented, are less vsusceptible to alienation from 
their own native values and custorAs and can maintains judgmental 
perspective on the new things they see and experience in America. It 
is possible that the experience of foreign, undei^raduates in a large 
university may alienate them more from their contemporary graduate 
cowtrymeri upon their return home, than from the Americans! 
^ l^erhaps this is the tim^to raise the question, then, of whether 
America should admit foreign undergraduates at all, given such pos- 
sLbilities fqi^jcnation. Or, slioiild undergraduates, from foreign uni- 
versities he admitted to American universities for only a year or two of 
study but fwt to pursue bvichelor s degrees? The obvious objection to 
this suggestion is on the grounds of denial of educationafopportunity 
to the majority, for whom there is no place in foreign universities. 

Another question is what the relationship will be between the 
Americanrcducated undergradjt^ite and the American-educated grad- 
uate in the employment structure of their own country. Is it worth 
considering whether a graduate witK a terminal bachelor s degree will 
inevitably become the staff assistant or paraprofessional associate of 
an even narrower "elite" of doctoral degree holders? 'Fhese theoretical 
questions are doubtless more significant when applied to developing 
countries than to the advanced nations. 

Graduate-degree holders are much more likely to becorjie teachers 
or professors in their homeland; therefore the experience and percep- 
tion of the bachelor's degree holders may have mHch less impact on 
the native culture. Perhaps this effect is offset by the slightly greater 
numbers of undergraduates, but I think not, because it is likely that 
"the balance of foreign student enrollmeqt will shift more to the 
graduateleveP'CShearer, p. 613). • 
7. Existing- Accommodations, Most major American universities have 
foreign student advisers and special wings of the admissions office to 
deal with foreign students. Mo.st of these people who deal intimately 
with the many technical and psychological problems that concern 
foreign students have had to acquire their training empirically, on the 
job, with variable success. A more ideal and helpful solution will be 
proposed later. 

A small but growing number of American institutions are actively 
recruiting Toreign students, particularly small, private colleges, where 
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dependence on tuition puts the recruitment of foreign students fairly 
high on the list of priorities that are designed to assure institutional 
survival, Bluntlyjstated, we must recognize that, in growing measure, 
foreign students may be r<jcruited-.to some institutions less for aca-' 
deinic reasons than for financial ones related .to financial soirvival of 
the college. Therefore some foreign undei^raduates might unknow- 
ingly choose mediocre academic environments, despite the /act that 
many high-qualtt)' opportunities are available to them. An ideal sys- 
tem of foreign undergraduat.e admissions would have to remedy this 
situation by introducing screening of colleges as well as students, 
o It is encouraging to observe that many institutions have developed 
enlightened^ policies for the proper accommodation of foreign stu- 
dents. In the California State University and Colleges, for example 
(Opstad et al\ the California* legislature has taken the position that 
foreign studt^nts should pay the same fees as out-of-state Americans 
and that foreign Student advisers should be funded out of such fees 
rather tlian student fees— ^s was the practice before 1970, Although 
thij might, discout^^ge some foreign students from entering the Cali- 
fornia state universky system, a good compromise has been legisla- 
tively authori/xd whereby the tuition could be waived for up to 7 per- 
cent of all foreign undergraduates and up to 25 percent for foreign 
graduate students."* 

A sure sign that foreigners value an American undergraduate edu- 
cation and are willing to pay for it is the fact that the number of 
foreign students in the California State University and College Sys- 
tem is rising despite the rise in fees. 

VVhether or not we should exclude foreign undergraduates (im- 
plicitly, in favor of graduate students), we should at least discourage 
them from coming to pursue undergraduate professional dejj^rees 
(which should, be earned, if possil)le, at home, arid then followed, as_ 
necessary, by graduate professional study in America). We should 
avt)id any suggesti(m that, by limiting the numbers oF foreign students 
in America, we are retrogressing into, a kind of neoisolationism, but 
stress instead that our concern is for doing a better job for foreign stu- 



4. The provision was enacted In the state legislature. Init to date implementation has 
been delayed by lack of sufficient Tunding, 
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dents within the limits of our ability to provide advisers, tutors, con- 
tacts; and* so on. 

The question of the form, conditions, justification, and amount of 
subsidy for foreign students 'must be considered in our pursuit of the 
jdeal. The time seems right for greater national and intra- arjdiinter- 
state unity of effort in this area, and pooling of present resources, with- 
out sacrificing the very dh'crsity and openness that is the essence of /. 
the .American education system. Attenticm should be given to the 
means of securing the financial support for such coordinated efforts 
and revealing their value to the public, 

S, The Principle of Equality for Foreign Students./Thc prevailing, well- 
intentioned principle is that when foreign students come to America 
they shquld be treated as much as possible in the same way as Ameri- 
can students — and we all know the practical difficulties of following it. 
'In some instances legally based equality that we grant to fpfeign stu- 
dents could be extended. Ideally foreign students, once admitted, 
should be eligible to apply to all sources' of financjal aid that;ire ac- 
cessible to American students. However, the diffictiltics of doing this 
in the face of rising fees, are clear to everyorte. 

It .is undesirable, from the academic as well as social point of view, 
to segregate foreign undci^^raduatcs from their American counter- 
parts. Ideal living arrangements place them tojjK^ttef in university 
i;esiderice halls," despite the fact that this might limit the foreij^vstu- 
dents intercourse with American society generally. (I an^ not really 
troubled by the latter notion, for I am among those who believe that • 
niuch of the benefit of a university is derived from its detachment 
from the daily hurly-burly of society. Indeed, this is the foundation of 
-a university 'ft ability to ^nake objective analyses of society.) 1 lowever, 
there is a great deal of interplay between tlVe modem college and the 
comminut)*-at-large,and ideally, foreign suidents should share in it. 

Clearly,\l\y principle of eijual treatment for foreign students brings 
vt^ith-it^tiie risk of their pjurial assimilatioiv into the American culture 
--at least tolhc degree at whjch there is a chance that the students 
ma\ l)e alienated from their home culture. An ideal compromise, or at 
least a liedge against these risks, is to provide for a student's return to 
his or her homeland^at least once or twice during the undergraduate 
years. * ' ' 
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9. The A(hvn{ai;es of Smdlm^ Mnny students will return to eountries 
where the institutions imd Inhorntories are not as well equipped^is in 
America. 'J'hercfore an ctUicational experience in, say, a small, rural 
college that likewise lacks elaboi\ue instrumentation and library rc- 
smirces, may indeed be more rcalisticand transfenihlc. 

The Ideal: Philosophic Basis for Accommodatihg Foreii^u 
Vudergmdnates iu America 

The sources and development of scholarship traverse all lK)undaries 
of community, state, nation, or continent (DremukKand the nature of 
the un'versal search for truth. is such that all colleges and universities 
must embody a fundamental need and obligation to communicate 
among scholars throughout the known worUC Consequently, foreign 
. studehrs in attendance at foreign center^ of learning are a natural fact 
'of life, *i'orcign" studeiitK are known to have been present in the 
hevant some 2,000 years ago (see Johnson; Caldwell), and such uni- 
versities as Pathia, Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, and ^klinhurgh have 
alvvays accommodated foreign students, hidecd, the present state of 
world civili/jition may be attributable in significant measure to such 
interchange x)f scholars. 

It is olu'iouJy that among civil i/ed men there has been, is, and wnW hc 
a conipiilsion and a satisfaction in foreign study. As a corollary to this^ 
given America's dynamic aid global influence and the fact that Eng-. 
lish is now the international language (and the language of the global 
information society), the acconVmoc^uion of foreigirstudents in Amer- 
ica is profoundly signftieant in w orldwide terms. " - 

Hie mosr elementary studies of history show how dijjomacy was 
used to effect harmony among nations. Self-interest was always the 
motivation -bur very narrow, geographically J/)cal sclf-interesf.Tsuh- 
nfit th;ft although self-interest c^tuhirts^iia motixating force, it can no 
longer be narrowly focuvi-d. Indeed, l(>c'a*rself-intere.st cann()t now be 
separated from the global self-interests of mankind. 'Hius, the tradi- 
tional diplomacy is outmoded, and it nuist be supplanted' by ,som^ 
tlung that can be had only through international education - namely, 
unity pchieved through thccdmmon pursuit of solutions forccmimon 
proHems sm-h as health, education, pcfllut'ion, and socialVeoYientation. 
We have reached the point in world affairs at which, henceforth, 

' • -* ' 
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everybody wins or everybody loses, IntemationaU^tudent exchange, 
therefore, has its value in'unveiling different perspectives on common 
problems. America is especially significant m all of this, for it is here 
that problems attending a growing technical society are already at 
hand. Empirically, Americ'a is a laboratory in which the results of 
many experiments are already known. The world order will surely 
benefit when all nations have learned to surmount and avoid America's 
kmds of mistakes and to embrace her successes. First-hand eptpo^uce 
of Jbreign undergraduates tathe^merican experience must surely be 
worth both our attention and our determination to make that ex- 
posure as richly rewarding as possible. Conversely, foreign students 
are essential to the contemporary education of y^nerican youth. 

Paul Opstad (p. i), speaking for the California Sfateljniversity and 
College System, saiJ: "America has become, educationally, a *most 
favored nation.' l*his development is the result of several forces — in- 
cluding (i) the shift in relationships which has moved the United 
States, along with very few other nations, into'^the, center of world 
power and responsibility; (2) the need of newly emerging nations for 
a well-educated citi/ienry totissure responsible positions; and (3) the 
limited opportunit)' for higher education in most areas of the world. 
The commitments of American colleges and universities to programs 
of international exchange are permanent, and they are expanding at an 
ever increasing p^ice." (For a more elaborate statement of trends in- 
fluencing and/or favoring' accommodations of foreign students' see 
Sheared pp. 6 1 2-4jN 3-) 

There are many other established commitments to, and statements 
of principles and objectives as to the value of foreign student ex- 
change.^* One of the more succinct statements of purpose is that of the 

J. Sec tht Mutual lulucational afid Cultural Exchange Act'of 196^ "*f*hc purpose of 
this Act is to cn^hlcjkc government of^thc United States to increase mutual under- 
standmg between the [)a)ple of the United States and the people of other countries b) 
means of educational a^dj<^tural exchange, to strengthen the ties which unite us with 
other nations b) demonstrating the educational and cultural Interests, develt^pments, 
and achievements which unitx: us w ith other nations, and the contribution being made 
toward a peaceful and more fruitful life for people throughout the world, to promote 
international c(Kjpcration for educational and cultural advancement, and thus to 
a^ist in the development of- friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful relations between the 
United States aod the other countries of the vVorld." 
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California State University and College System (Opstad et al,, p, 4; 
see also Laws and Regulations, pp. 5, 6). Slightly rephrased as follows, 
its applicability can be national and can constitute the essence of our 
philosophy for the ideal approach to the accommodation of foreign 
undergraduates in America. "The pvlxmry purpose of the foreign stu- 
dent programs Jsnhe direct education of the foreign student. Further, 
full use should be made of the foreign stCidentas a resource for en- 
hancing the educationaLexperjcncc,of Am 



"The presence of foreign students on American campuses will en- 
able these students to better satisfy their professional and educational 
aspirations. The opportunities made available should be consistent 
with the needs of both the students and the countries to which they 
will return. * 

"The presence of foreign students enables American colleges and 
universities to do a better job of educating their own students. Ameri- 
cans must learn to set themselves, their professions, and their country 
in an' international context if they are to successfully discharge the 
tasks of political, economic, and intellectual leadership assigned to 
them in today's woi^. The presence of foreign students fosters greater 
appreciation'^^f other peoples, cultures, and viewpoints, 

"The presence of foreign students will enable American colleges 
and universities to contribute to the social and economic development 
of other nations through the education and training of leaders who 
will determine the future of those nations/* 

"The exchange of foreign students will favor communication and 
understanding bmong people of different nations, thereb)' favoring 
\v;orld peacc.^ Mere contact between peoples is not sufficient to foster 
such understanding or favorable attitudes. In fact, carelessly handled, 
. such contacts may formulate negative attitudes. ^ 

"The vlcvelopment and conduct x)f foreign student programs should 
be undertaken only insofar as the resources of the college or university 
are sufficient to support such programs at a quality IcveL 

"Foreign student programs should be systematically evaluated peri- 



6. A corollarv benefit would \k that American foreign poliey could he drafted more 
reasonably and re;ili,sticallv w hen other nations' \ iew points are better underst(M>d. 
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odicaiiy to assure that the al)ove-mentioned principles are being ful- 
filled;' 

Ideally, these goals should be pursued at the institutional, state, anci 
national levels. And to them shoulA.i)c'added the important suggestion 
that foreign students should have opportunities to study in more than 
one American institution, preferably of different sizes, and in different 
geographic settings, so as to provide an -opportunity to perceive the 
diversity that exists within the United States and to which American 
cultural vitality is substantially attributable. 

Finally, we must both retain and be willing to invest in the Ameri- 
can principle of "education for all" as being as valid and desirable for 
all countries as it is for the United States. Stated in purely idealistic 
terms, if a single foreign student receives an education in the United 
States who would otherwise have lK*en denied an education alto- 
gether, the enterprise is vvorthwhile and the world is that much the 
abetter for future generations. It is from the totality of such individual 
"commitments that the presence of foreign undergraduates in America' 
is in keeping with the principles, now recognizably exportable, on 
which our nation was founded. 

The ideal has already been conceived. It remains to implement such 
.principles effectively. 

In Pursuit of the Ideal: Proposals and 
Rationale for .Action 

Assuming that wc have sufficiently g(M)d philosophic and practical 
reasons to favor the presence of foreign undergraduates in America, 
our challenge seems to be that for their proper accommodation we 
must see to the following: ^ ^ ' 

• Selection of the students in terms of basic abilities, communicative 
skills, and cultural background (see Shc^fpr). Improved coordination 
of selection and potential assignment is needed. 

• Preparation and orientation of the students for an American experi- 
^ ence, in their ow n country before they come to the United States and 

on arrival in the United States. 
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• Assignment and accommcxlation of the student in America with a 
view toward the kind and Icxration of institution (see Sjogren). 

• Avoidance of alienation from both the student's homeland and the 
United States. 

• Orientation fdr the return to and reassimilation in the homecountr}'. 
^ Although some progress has been made thus far (see Matteson), all 

of this will require vastly more cooperation among Americans, as well 
as between American and foreign agencies, than has l)cen usuaL 

Framcivork for Action 

Most of the following recommended practices are at present occurring 
in at least a few places, in greater or lesser degree. Even thougli they 
arc not new, they are presented here as part of an ideal framework. 
Close approach to the ideal will be manifest through the degree to 
which some or all of these limited but enlightened practices become 
universally common. In pursuing the ideal perhaps some new laivs 
must be enacted. Recommended practices include the following. 
/. Selectiofi of Sttidaits. Shao (p. 30) formulated a general profile of the 
kind or class of foreign students that should l)e admitted to American 
, colleges and universities: "'''Ilie foreign student should be capable of 
communicating aspects of his home culture in order to become a con- 
tributing meml/cr of the academic community in the United States. 
What we need to d(^ is search out the foreign student who is well 
versed in his own cultural heritage and is dedicated to its integrity 
and advancement. Facu if we need to insist that the foreign student 
must have had two years of advanced education in his own country' to 
enable him to express steadily the values of his culture, we should.do 
so. 

"Another (|ualification we must take into consideration of the pro- 
spective student is his place in the social structure of his country. If 
we admit the foreign student, coming only on his own behalf (to fur- 
ther his own ambitions), he should pay the full cost of his education. 
However, we must actively recruit and support students of intellectual 
promise from the underprivileged strata of developing nations. [In- 
creased American govcnunent support for the latter class of students 
should be engendered.] j 

'^'f'he foreign student shoukf be ahle to use the English language 
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with some facility. If he does not, he should he given the necessary 
training. American church-sponsored and other overseas secondary 
schools could assist in this effort. 

"The foreign student should possess some extra talents that can be 
tapped to enrich the total international educational activities of the 
particular [American] college in whichMie is enrolled. For instance, he 
mav be a promising instrumentalist. . . , \v(K)dcar\'er. . . , folk dancer 
... or distance runner. 

"Above all, the foreign student should l)e a person of demonstrable 
qualities of leadership w ith a deep^ sense of commitment to the wel- 
farcof his own couiitiy and his people." 

2. Orientation at Ilpme. In addition to language preparation, the pro- 
spective foreign student should receive in his own country a modest 
orientation for bis life e.^^periences in the United States. This could in- 
clude instniction atxnit American families, schools, and housing, and 
the monetar}-, political, transportation, and conimunications systems. 
Especially desirable (most of all for students from developing coun- 
tries) would be advice about what it means psychologically to be 
away so loni^ from one's own tamily and other social supports. Some 
anticipation and explanation of racial and other prejudice, could also 
be desirable. Other ^imilarly delicate issues would be better conveyed 
at home, first bv knouledgeablc non-Americans and then by Ameri- 
cans. 

Naturally all^this would require close communication between 
these instructors and the instructors who will further "orient" the 
students on their arrival on the American campuls. rhere should be a 
serious attempt to found and extend hinational mechanisms of student 
orientation both at home and in America (see Bennett and Mason; 
Shao). Perhaps this could he done b\ extension of the regional offices 
of the Institute of International Kducatiyn. To provide a corps <)f hi- 
national advisers for foreign students, the services of foreign alumni, 
foreign nationals with American experience, and American nationals 
*^ with foreign experience should he secured. > 

Orientation in the United States. Orientation for American life should* 
continue on the Aineric.an campus, both In American instructors and 
by resident or visiting foreign instructors who have ac(|uired a posi- 
tive attitude from their valuable American experience. Such orienta- 
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tion should prcKced under the guidance of a trained, foreign student 
ad viser. Indeed, no American institution should admit foreign stu- 
' dents unless it can provide such an adviser on a full-time basis, with 
appropriate support and resources. The implicit corollary to this is 
that the foreign student population should number tf/ least 20 or 25. 
Bluntly stated, to justify having foreign students and do an adequate 
job with them the college should admit either this number or none at 
all. Pei'hapsthis^requirement should be legislated! ' ^ 

All orientation sessions should scrupulously avoid anything that 
would tend, in itself, to "Americanize" the foreign student. 

Periodic discussion sessions between student and adviser should 
occur as an ongoing development of the orientation process, coupled 
with academic program planning for and by the student. 
4. Deployment and Accommodation of Foreign Undergraduates. As much as 
possible foreign students intent on pursuing the bachelors degree 
should come to the United States with the understanding that they 
will attend at least two American colleges and/or universities in difFeV- 
ent regions of the country. At least one of the institutions should be in 
^ large urban center and another in a rural or quasi-rural setting; an 
experfence jn both a large and small institution should be planned. 
This diversity of experience should offset the risk of alienation grow- 
ing out of segregation in the larger institutions.^ The above-men- 
tioned orientation functions should recur formally within each x>f 
these locations from time to time, with sufficient frequency to be 
helpful, without being paternalistic or intrusive upon privacy.. 

The students should ordinarily spend two years in eagh kind of in- 
stitution. Further academic and geographic experimental broadening 
could occur during th(^>vinter terms, for students being accommo- 
dated in the 400 to 500 colleges using the 4-1-4 calendar. They could 
participate in the sanie winter term student exchanges that are .so at- 
tractive to many Anierican students. Summer school attendance, at 
least twice in different colleges and., universities, in diverse region.s of 
the countr)', could be encouraged and facilitated. Work-study could. 



7 (Jlcarlv.this idea is likely to be most practicable in the liberal arts humanities, „nd 
social sciences. It is much more difficult to envisage for students in undergraduate 
profe.ssional programs sueh as engineering, nursing, and pharmacy. 
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of course, be a very valid dimension of any of these diverse educational 
experiences.' - 

This'mobilit): of foreign stu(ients within the United States should 
cultivate in them a transregional viewpoint and overcome any ten- 
dencies to acquire narrow or monolithic vie^s of Americans or 
American culture.- 

I propose that if foreign students can bring with them the finances 
for four years of American education, the United States government 
should be willing to finance their winter term or summer school study 
and the cost of travel between ,those institutions and the two major 
campuses of stu<,ly. 

No matter where their accommodation, foreign students should not 
be placed in a situation in which they can segregate themselves and 
avoid speakihg English. They should either have American room- 
mates and live on the campus, or they should live with selected Amer- 
ican families, somewhat in the fashion of the American Friends Ser- 
vice and Rotary International student programs. 

Methods must be found to discourage foreign students from attend- 
ing mediocre institutions and those that preach or espouse any specific 
social or religious doctrine as a requirement of their academic pro- 
grams. Perhaps the regional accrediting agencies could identify 
schools whose standards of impartiality and resources qualify them as 
suitable for admission of foreign students. 

Aft6r a sufficient period of time in the United States— say, half a 
year — the foreign student should, w ith the cooperation of the foreign 
student adviser, draft educational plans for the remainder qf his stay, 
in America. This would set in motion all the technical arrangements 
necessary for iqtercollege transfer (whether for winter term, summer 
school, or a more permanent attendance) and would identify the 
school that would confer the degree. It would also facilitate the at- 
tendant financial and housing arrangements, exchange of transcripts, 
ete, , 

To avoid alienation from the student's homeland; at least one (pre- 
fembly two) opportunity to return home for at least two months 
should be provided w ithin the span of the bachelor s degree program. 
Funding for this must be the responsibility of the student, but, ideajly, 
foreign governments should guarantee the necessary financial re- 
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sources. One easy metliod would be to offer special student rates on 
their national airlines. * 

'New Dimensions 

/. Sbort'Tenn Stays. Attention has fcKUised on the foreign student who 
comes here to pursue the bachelor's degree. Because of both the Amer- 
can degree system and foreign belief in the desirability of attaining de- 
grees, students have naturally been , faced with a sort of degree-or- 
nothing situation. However, we should extend our approach.to foreign 
student exchange by encour^gimj more one-year or two-year stays in 
American colleges by students from foreign uniyersities. For this pur- 
pose a system of sister-brother relationships could be developed be- 
tween American and foreign educational institutions (see Johnson, 
G. A.). 

Moreover, American universities should attempt to accommodate 
a new class of students who do not quite fit either the American un- 
dergraduate or graduate academic classification. Specifically, more 
graduates of foreign universities who do not w ish to pursue graduate 
degrees either in America or at home should be encouraged to spend 
one postgraduate year* in America to pursue a certificate program® in 
some field of study that will enhance their educational breadth. The 
foreign student advisers could assist such .students to "package" a 
selection of courses or individual study assignments from the avail- 
able offerings, so as to qualify for certificates in self-defined areas 
such as American .studies, electronic communications, environmental 
techni(]ues, etc. Alternatively, foreign students might enroll in Ameri- 
can universitie.s-w ithout-walls (lv\v\), either those in America or those 
about to be founded in foreign lands. (Significantly, Liie.scoand .some 
Japanese agencies are already interested in this idea.) !t is also conceiv- 
able that after, say, two years of formal study in America, a student 
might earn the bacltelor s degree through the university-without-walls 
for the equivalent of the last two ye^irs. Occasional travel between 
America and overseas for the academic advi.ser and/or the student 

H \iJothcr \\a\ of Mcwiiit; tins is that a \\a\ is iicalcJ tci break from tlic dcirrcc-or- 
nothiiig Aiidromc U\ cstablishintj dt\icc.s to Ictjitiini/c academic sta\s of sliorter 
dijiation (Cormack). 
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in such uww arrangements would, of course, be a new dimension of 
. educational expense which should be borne by the student and/or his 
government. 

2. The Foreign Alumnus of American Institutions. We must not end our 
concern for the American-educated foreign student after he or she has 
attained the bachelor's degree. The concept of lifelong learning must 
also be accommodated in our ideal conceptions. Foreign students 
should be encouraged to return to America for the many summer in- 
stitutes, alumni colleges, and continuing educjjtion opportunities that 
are available. These opportunities could be made known to the alumni 
by the foreign student adviser working with the alumni office. 

A variant of this idea would allow the bachelors degree holder to 
later pursue an American graduate degree through the cww and the 
Union Graduate School. 

J, Graduate-Undergraduate Alumni Relations, Another necessary dimen- 
sion of the ideal would be thc^cultivation of a proper relationship be- 
tween the foreign student whose terminal degree is the bachelor's 
and those of his countrymen who attain master s and dcKtoral degrees 
in America. This relationship must be established and cultivated both 
before and after the mutual American educational experiences. 
^. International Coordination^ 7 rainingy and Advisement of Foreign Students. 
Nearly all the specific functions mentioned above require for success- 
ful implementation a great measure of coordination. The major in- 
gredients of such coordination would be an international framework 
and sufficient financial resources to both foster communication am(mg 
foreign student advisers and provide for the widespread orientation 
and accommodation of students. ' 

A secondary ingredient would be an international mode of training 
foreign student advisers and affiliated orientaticm counselors so as to 
foster uniformly high standards of mutual understanding of the prin- 
ciples and needs go\erning the attendance of foreign students at 
American universities and colleges. This idea would call for creation 
of a fine, new, international, professional group (an expanded, inter-, 
national nafsa). 

Third, a worldw ide network should be encouraged under the aus- 
pices of^an international agency to facilitate short-term exchange of 
students who (like our junior-year-abroad students) w ish to study in 



America Tor only one year, or for those who would come for one year 
to pursue a postbaccalaureate, certificate program. " 

Perhaps* an enlarged quasi-public version of the Institute of Inter- 
national Educatmn (see also Barnett and Mason) could be commis- 
sioned to do all of this (coordination, counseling, training, manage- 
ment, etc.) with public and private funds, but, it is hoped, without 
political intenention. Once started, the foreign student advisers could 
perpetuate these desirable activities by forming an International Asso- 
ciation of Foreign Student Advisers. Such an association should pub- 
lish an international journal of educational opportunities, techniques, 
and perspectives, funded by modest service fees after startup costs 
were underu ritten by American and foreign governments and private 
foundations. 

This plan also implies the founding of some national and regional 
centers for training foreign student advisers. The idea could also be 
extended to include the establishment of overseas Student-FIxchange 
Orientation Centers, where advisers and affiliate staff would lK)th ac- 
(juire training and discharge their responsibilities to students (see 
^ Bennett and Mason). Key cities such as New Delhi, Hong Kong, 
Tokyo, Manila, Caracas, Rio de Janiero and Lagos would be well 
suited for such centens. 

Ideally, from the student's standpoint, these centers should be 
staffed by people from the home country as well as from the United 
States and the institution to u hich he or she is going. The latter person 
will be someone to whom students can turn when .they arrive at the 
American institution. Conversely, the institution should have avail- 
able,, either on campus or on call, a person from the student's native 
country to whom he or she can turn if a problem arises. Thar is, the 
foreign student should ideall\ l>ave at least one adjunct adviser who is 
a fellow countryman and one American adviser. Ob\ iously, this plan 
calls for a combination of more permanent staff, a corps of on-call 
"adjuntt" staff members, and a corps of "circuit" advisers, u ho will 
travel from campus to campus on a regular basis, to advise nationals 
from specific countries. As mentioned, the services of foreign alumni, 
foreign businessmen and diplomats, and senior (}r graduate f^i^reij'n' 
students from other universities should be secured fo;* these "adjUqct^ 
or "circuit" roles, with some assistance from Americans with o\ersea< 
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experience in* specific countries. (As a corollary to this idea, the ad- 
'A^isers could hold periodic regional advisement conferences in central 
/ locations, to which the foreign students could go for assistance and 
advice.) Within this framework special new advisement approaches 
should be introduced to prepare students fey return to their homeland. 

In summary, alj selection, assignment, orientation, and advisement 
mechanishis should he hinational and individualized as much as possi- 
ble. These fimctions should he supervised hy a corj^s of formally 
trained professionals. > 

5. Cttrrkttlar Revision. The ohvious henefits of foreign student exchange 
for Americans and foreigners alike, together with the common proh- 
Icms that are shared by scfmany countries, lead us to believe there 
should hea concentrated commitment and effort to make international 
and intercultural studies an integral part of the basic undergraduate 
curriculums of American colleges and universities. That is, our stu- 
dents should have a sustained confrontation with a different cultural 
umup (Richardson, p. 17). Specifically, efforts should he made to in- 
volve foreign students in the teaching of international and inter- 
cultural studies, so that their viewpoints can he made part of the total 
American educatioiial stream (e.g., foreign students could serve as 
part-time assistants in language laboratories). Moreover, at le;ist one 
years study in a foreign university would he ideal experience for all 
American undergraduates, lit this context the old emphasis on Kurope 
must be better balanced by opportunities in Asia and elsewhere, hi 
short, the curriculum should be redesigned to specifically put into 
practice the articulated institutional goals, principles, and purposes 
that jiistif) international student exc)iange. Revised curriculums mpst 
include program dimensions that will help the foreign student to pre- 
serve hrs or her own cultural inregrity. 

6. Traimuif the Amrican Professoriate If the training of foreign student^ 
advisers and of a hinationr:l corps of affiliate counselors is of para-* 
mount importance, a major concomitant task should he to provide 
opportunities for Americaiv pr()fe*JS()rs to accjuire training in the 
proper modes of teaching ai\d accommodating foreign students (see 
Richardson, p. 19). This could he done in a series of workshop sessions 
offered hy the foreign student advisory centers, hoth in the United^ 
' States and overseas. 
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7. Emergauy Fi/t(nicuil Subsidies (liven the sli()rt pcri(xi of time available 
for study in tlVe United States it would be desirable to at least have 
available subsidies to supplement the personal financial resources 
brought by foreign students (as re(|uired for the Fi visa) in amounts 
sufficient to obviate any emergency economic necessity for the foreign 
student to take up part-time employment in America. 'These subsidies 
could be drawn fromM p(K)l provided by foreign and domestic govern- 
ment and private agencies. 

8. The Pan-National College Concvpt. A novel and productive com-" 
promise between higher education eNperieiKv i,i one's native land and 
in'America is manifest in the pan-national college. 

A unicjiie example of this concept is Covell College, one of the un- 
dergraduate cluster colleges at the University of the Pacific (see Cald- 
well). I'he unifying theme in Covell College is pan- American ism. 
Through an active recruiting program, students. come from virtually 
alt the l^atin Ameritan countries. Thus half of the students in Covell 
College are native speakers of Spanish; the others are Americans. The 
Spanish-speaking students ac(|uire facility with Knglish as^a second 
language, and the .Americans do the same with Spanish. 

The curriculum is essentially an American-style offering except 
that it is taught in Spanish ?.nd does provide a |>an-Anierican per- 
spective on political science, sociology, American history, etc. Chau- 
vinism and political advocacy are scrupulousl)' a\ ()ided. Students who 
wish to broaden their educational experience beyond the offerings of 
• Covell College itself can also undertake numerous studies in several 
of the other schools and colleges of the university. (In fact, they masi 
take at least one eou. se per .semester in the other Knglish-speaking 
colleges of die university.) The Covell College degree" re(|uires that 
at least half the accumulated credits for graduation must be acquired 
in courses that are taught in. the Spanish language, (As an example, 
even chemistry and geology are taught in Spanish.) 

In this unicjue setting the problem of segregation of foreign students 
is balanced by the fact that the American students in such an academic 
en\ironment are also ^^foreign" students, insofar as they are learniuK 
in a foreign langirage. Thus a compromise is struck through providing 
a common experience in America that is both foreign and domestic 
for all participants. The process is fostered b\ the fact that many of 
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jKe faculty are native-lx)rn speakers of Spanish. Also, visiting profes- 
ysors from foreign embassies and iiniyensities add leavening to the 
pan-n'ationalisni of the curriculum. 

The pan-American theme of Covell College naturally facilitates 
understanding and good will among these students from several I^tin 
countries. Indeed, they acquire a far broader international understand-^ 
ingj in this setting than is possible by simple student exchange be- 
tween any two countries. In the entire pr(Kess no .student loses his 
native identity* 

Pan-national colleges, in which English, French, or Russian is the 
common language, could be founded in many coimtries of the world, 

well as the United States. Perhaps the United Nations could l>c the 
Vjphicle for beginning such a movement. ^ 

Existing universities, and colleges can found .such clu.ster colleges 
either <fc novo or by regrouping and redeployment of existing colleges 
and departments. Thus the cost of attaining such a new dimension of 
' undergraduate educatioiV can be quite mcnlest. The cluster colleges 
embody an atmosphere of warm responsibility for the general welfare 
of their .students, which is good for American and foreigner alike. 
Corollaty facilities sucjfi as pan-national dining halls and. residence 
halls are equally easy m create from established resources, once the 
college commits itself ul ajheme and new international identity. 

Covell College is ont of the be.st conceived and fimctioning models 
of the kind of ideal proiram I "have .sought in preparing this paper. 
fi. Integrated Internatioml Programs on Cmpus, From the collegers view- 
point, the ideal acconynodation of foreign .students must pmperly be 
dealt with us part of J coordinated program of international .study in- 
cluding all of the following (see Richard.son): 

• horcjgn students / 

• Curriculum refoDu ami enrichment < 

• Facuil^; developin^nt (training and enrichment) 

• Visiting scholars 

• O^^er^ea^^expcrience for American students 

^ • Sfi^ial international and iiuercultural programs 

Ideally, this kijid of c(H)rdinated approach should be encouraged and 
facilitated worldwide, but only among institutions that have lx)th the 
resources an"d ccynmitment to do the job properly. 
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io. Vniform Academic Suwdards. Finally, nnd nlK)vc alK I urge the pur- 
suit of uniformly high iicadcniic Snindards for l)oth Amcriciin and 
foreign undergraduates. Partieuhirly, w e must strive to avoi^ double 
standards that dem(nali/x Americans and foreigners alike', although ^ 
for tiifferent reasons, hi the end it is the quality of Our educational 
enterprise tluA will secure a position of great distinction \n world 
history. 

> ^ • 

Summary of ll^commcndations 

1. New laws arc needed to^v'or the national educational interest 
l)y ine;ms of foreign student exchange (see Law's and Regulatijins 
pjx 6, 7). 

2. Worldwide efforts should he jnade through the pro{X)sed hiter- 
national Association of Foreign Student Affairs to cultivate and puhli- 

, ci/.c the value, importance, and success of. the foreign student exchange ^ 
program for the United States and othef- n%itioiis. - ^\ 

3. Foreign students should he more careftilly scleetcii before ad- ^ 
mission to the United States ac^cording to such factors (beyond ability - 

. in Fnglish) as devotion to their own nati(mal cultural heritage, place 
in -the social structure in their ow n country, extraordinary talents (e.g„ 
. musicianship). ^ ^ ^ 

. . 4, All Toreign undergraduate students once admitted to Ami^rican 
colleges and universities should hq accorded at least the same measure 
of equality as enjoyed by American students (e.g., eligibility for 
emergency loans, student health care). .Moreover, some actual subsidy 
should be made available toforergn students in financial emergencies. 

5. We should limit the number of undei^raduate'foreign students 
l|\\bo come to the United States to pursue bachelor s degrees in pro- 
fessional fields (e.g.^ engineering, pharmacv ). Whether or not such de- 
gree opportunities are lacking at home, the students should ideally^ 
pursue a liberal arts and science undergraduate degree in their home- 
lands oj. in the United States, before undertaking spceiali/ed pro- 
fessional work at the graduate level in the United States. 

Y). No college or universitv slfould admit fewcf than 20 foreign stu- 
Uents. One full-time foreign student adviser should be provided for 
cvcrv 20 foreiuD students." * 
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7. Colleges and universities aspiring to accept foreign students 
should meet minimum requirements (e.g., number 6 above) as spec- 
ified by a national screening board. Instead of the present "laissez- 
fairV situation, which allows virtuaH); any college to admit foreign 
students, a system of screening colleges for academic suitability for 
foreign student accommodation should be se^ up. Theoretically this 
might be done by a joint board of standards made up of representa- 
'tivcs from (i) the proposed International Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Affairs and (2) the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commis- 
sions of Higher Education; together with token representation from 
(3) the American Council on Education, (4) the Office of the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and (5) the 
Office oLthe Secretary of the Department of State. Methods must be 
found to discourage foreign undergraduates from attending mediocre 
institutions and/or those that preach specific social or religious d(K'- 
trines as academic r- quirements. 

l oreign students should be prepared at home for their American 
educational experiences bv binational orientation teams in which both 
their countrymen and American counselors play a part. To do thisr-- 
binational regional student-exchange orientation centers should be 
established in as many foreign countries as possible. Both the training . 
of ad\iscrs and the actual counseling of students should occur at such 
centers. — ' ^ - 

^ 9. Once in the United States the student should receive further bi- 
* national counsel by an American foreign student adviser and fellow- 
countryman-ad\iser. Institutions need a combination of permanent 
staflf ad\ isers and a corps of adjunct and ^'circuit'' advisers to foreign 
students. ' 

10. After half a year in the United States the foreign student, with 
^ the cooperatii)n of the f(>reign student adviser, should draft an educa- 
tional plan for the remainder of his or her education in the United 
States* This can be reviewed periodically and revised as the student 

. progresses toward the bachelor s degVee. 

1 1. Foreign students in pursuit of bachelors degrees should be re- 
(juired to attend at least two American colleges or universities; one 
large and one small, one in an urban and one in a rural setting, and in 
different regicms of the country. l\vo ) ears should be spent in each in- 
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stitution. Student travel in the United States should also l>c wicour- 
aged. Subsidy of travel between the two major institutions of study- 
should be undenvritten by the Americ?!n government. 

12. To avoid alienation from tbeir homeland, foreign students 
should be encouraged and/or provided the means to return home at 
least once, preferably twice, during pursuit of the bachelor's degree. 

1 3. New and distinctive advisement efforts should be introduced to 
orient and prepare the student for return to his homeland. Special 
efforts should be riiade to cultivate a congenial relationship l)et\veen 
the bachelor s degree students and their fellow countr}'men who at- 
tain master s and doctoral degrees in the United States. 

14. In keeping with the concept of lifelong learning, encouragement 
and means should be provided to enable foreign alumni to return to 
the United States on a regular basis (say, cverv' five years) to rein- 
force and update their American educational experience. Foreign 
governments should cooperate in this effort. Asa less expensive corol- 
lary to this means of intellectual reinforcement, means should be pro-' 
vided for foreign alumni to maintain membei ships in (and receive the 
journals ^0 American professional associations. 

15. We should extend our approach to foreign student e.xchange by 
departing from the "degree-or-nothing" syndrome and encouraging 
(and thereby fegitimizing) more one- or two-year educational stays 
in America. Opportunities should be provided for sUch persons to 
complete American degrees at home through universities-vvithout- 
vvalLs plans. 

16. The development should be encouraged of a new class of for- 
eign students who will pursue post-bachelor's and pre-masters certifi- 
cate programs in self-defined programs within fields of study that will 
enhance their educational breadth (e.g., American studies, electronic 
communication, environmental techniques). 

17. American colleges and universities that want to admit foreign 
students should make a strong and active commitment to establish 
international and intercultural studies as an integral part of their un- 
dergraduate curriculums. Foreign students should both contribute to 
and receive from such programs. Further, sucli institutions should 
acu)mmodate foreign students as part of a , university international 
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program which also inchides visiting scholars, curricular reform, 
faculty training, etc. 

1 8. 'Ib^ provide for constant tralping of a new international corps of 
professional foreign student ad>isers, and to provide international 
coordination^ of the student exchange center activities (including stu- 
dent exchange itsclO, a new International Association of Foreign 
Students' Affairs shou^d be founded. Finances for this enterprise can 
he had lari^elv by pooling existing financial resources (already com- 
mitted to these kinds of activities at many institutions) under the 
m;ijia^ement of a new quasi-public international agency or consortium 
for student exchange. 

19. Efforts should be made to foster the founding of binatipnal 
colleucs among and within^he existing colleges and universities of the 
United States. Such colleges alleviate many of the alienating factors 
that have hindered fulfillment of the ideals of international student 
exchange for both American and foreign students. 

20. Above all, we must strive to avoid, in any foreign student ex- 
change plan, douhle or multiple academic standards that demoralize 
American and foreign students alike. Uniformly high academic stan- 
dards should be the universal rule. 
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Responses to the Paper 

Colloquium, participants met in four groups to consider each of the 
papers presented. The discussion in Group I was coordinated by 
E. E. CHiver, Group II James Frey, Group Itl Dante Scalzi, Group IV 
Eugene Clubine. The chairman of the first general discussion period, 
Albert Sims, called for reports from the four discussion groups, to be 
followed by his remarks and a general colloquy. 

Reports from the Discussion Groups 

Group L William Patrick obser\ed that for Group I, McCrone's blue- 
sky treatment of the pragmatic problems encountered in international 
education had provided some thought-provoking recommendations. 
However, the consensus was that in many aspects the paper had an 
air of unreality about it, since many existing factors weighed heavily 
against implementing some of the recommendations. Examples are: 
the suggested screening of institutions that admit foreign students 
(who is to do it, by what standards, who establishes the standards, 
how would they be enforced) and^the call for addifional funding at a 
time when many institutions are hard pressed or even closing their 
doors. 

Members of the group pointed out that many .-topics in the paper ^ 
had been of concern for ro or 1 5 years. The American concept of 
universal higher educational opportunity is spreading to other 
countries -Germany and the United Kingdom, among others. Inter- 
national education cannot really be l<K)ked at apart from the whole 
scbeme of American higher education; greater emphasis needs to be 
placed on where it is today and where it ought to be headed in the 
future. The emergence and growth oiF community colleges are sig- 
nificant. 

Also di.scus.sed were pro!)lems affecting higher education today: the 
disrepair of higher education, especially general education; dis- 
illusionment among the American public and among legislators in 
many states; and the acute realities of financial support. 

Among students, it was pointed out, there appears to be a return 
to competition for grades and for entry into graduate and profes- 
sional sch<K)ls- especially medicine, dentistry, and law -indicating 
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that they expect their cdq^ation to give them entry into a career. 
But we are already producing so many graduates that the employment 
market cannot absorb them.. This problem is also acute in many for- 
. eign countries. The National Association for Foreign Student Affairs 
(nafsa) has a program currently to assist foreign students to obtain 
. employment overseas. The role of education is changing in an at- 
tempt to cope with sociqlogical, economic, and political changes. We 
might have an entirely different configuration of foreign students in 
the years ahead, with new sources \i\ the jCliddle East and in Africa, 
notably the newly released colonies of Portugal. 

While there have been some bad aspects of international education, 
the payoff in good aspects can be documented and has been signifi- 
cant. The concept of international education as essentially beneficial 
has to be sold to the general public and to politicians and businessmen 
in influential positions. So many needs are not being met in higher 
education for our own American students that there is resistance to 
efforts to sequester resources or gain additional support for inter- 
national education. We must come up with very significant reasons 
why international education is so important. 

The suggestion of a new international organization for foreign stu- 
dent affairs was not supported, since it could do little that nafsa 
can't already do now or through expansion. 

Alumni organizations in the past have related primarily to under- 
graduate students. There must be greater emphasis on programs 
viable for graduate students and calling on the alumni for support of 
the whole work of international education. 

The group consensus held that the new immigration regulations 
would slow the flow of students to the United States. This might 
lead to elitism, taking us back to the days when ohly the very rich 
could afford to send their children here. Concern was expressed that 
as a result this country might not be able to help many of the emerging 
nations. 

It seems that very few institutions in the nation have really evaluated 
their international education commitment: their philosophy for having 
foreign students on campus; their academic programs, facilities, or 
sen'iccs. There' is a definite need for a system to monitor these activi- 
ties, as in the beginnings of the nafsa Field Service Program. 
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The "big brother" approach of large institutions working with 
smaller ones in the same geographical area was praised, as was the 
idea of linking up of all related resources— not only, the faculty and 
students but also the international organizations such as the Institute 
of Intehiational Education and many others. The whole area of com- 
munications^continues to be a tremendous problem, reciprocated by 
the dramatically bad experiepces of many Anierican students going 
abroad, possibly because of faulty concepts by foreign student ad- 
visers and services in other countries. 

The group gave little support to the propose' national, centralized 
admissions and placement operation, distrusting in grand solutions to 
day-to-day pragmatic .problems. Very often this merely creates a tre- 
mendous but ineffective bureaucracy. Perhaps we need a good "traffic 
cop" to steer people in the right direction, to prevent that unfortunate 
situation whereby a great many students end up at the wrong insti- 
tutions, enrolled in the wrong programs. 

The group felt that we do need a holistic view. The institutions 
should review and assess their own international education programs 
and organization, with a view toward dealing with the needs of the 
student. We need greater interaction and participation to provide 
leadership as well as better, more concise information and guidance 
to each other, to the general public, and to state and federal agencies. 
We particularly need to make a special effort to advise the federal 
government on what should be done to support international educa- 
tion. 

Finally, the group strongly recommended more viable regional or- 
ganizations, much greater emphasis on the.functional aspects of inter- 
national organization, and greater cohesiveness and eff^ectiveness in 
the whole array of international education activities and programs. 

^ ^ ^ 

Group 11. Ross Aim summarized Group IPs discussion as centering 
around five distinct areas. F'irst, the members felt that a binational 
college was opposed to other concepts proposed by McCrone. Was it 
g(X)d for the foreign student? It might^|)e a fine experience for the 
American studying Asia, hut the reverse was not necessarily true. 
^Cou,ld we in this way assimilate the individual from a foreign countr)' 
totally into American education, or would we be creating otir own 
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ghetto? A possible compromise suggested was that students might 
enter a binational college at a very high level of foreign-language 
capability and usage— say, in all except one course. By the time they 
were in their senior year they would be involved in a totally English- 
language learning process, with perhaps only a single course in their 
own native language. A second question concerning the pan-national 
college was whether there could be any kind of interaction among 
other nationalities. Could an institution enrolling Africans, Middle 
Elastemers, and Far Easterners get them to interact with one another? 
Putting many nationalities into one college didn't seem to be a work- 
able solution. 

Second, Group II was concerned with McCrone's admonition not 
to allow foreign undergraduates to get a mediocre education. Who is 
going to decide vyhat is mediocre? An unaccredited institution? One 
that's going under financially? We can't decide that. Let someone 
propose, "All you people from mediocre institutions now stand up," 
and at that point everybody sits down. 

A third concern was the impact on a foreign student of the treat- 
ment he or she receives at a given college. In many cases the student 
has come to the one coiicge that accepted his or her application and 
doesn't really have a vide range of choices. Probably the reason many 
students come here is that they could not get into college at home, 
but that's not the reason the American student goes abroad. Some- 
one pointed out that maybe a foreign student who is the only one in 
an institution might get far better treatment without an adviser of 
any kind than would 20 students with an adviser. In the past, with 
none of the foreign student adviser programs we have today, many 
ex-students retained over the years a very close contact with the in- 
stitution they had attended. As for the inadvisability of creating a 
"ghetto," it was suggested that maybe the only way some students 
can relax and preserve their sanity is to "cook curry and talk their 
native language." If foreign students need the release of getting to- 
gether with other people of their own group wb inderstand them, 
we should not try to take it away from them. It v > also suggested 
that students have resiliency and can cope with more than we think. 
The first year is crucial, because what they're doing seems totally 
foreign to anything they have done and they wonder why they're 
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doing it. Advice is needed at this time. 

Fourth, the" group was reminded that the social structure of the 
. student's home area is important. Elitism may be ingrained into the 
society and the political structure; and outsiders who dig under that 
structure may not be appreciated. We can't affect conditions in the 
home country from here, yet much of what we do relics on something 
. happening in the country -identification of students to educate, 
policy matters. 

Next, the group exjimined Joseph Jacobsen's presentation of the 
two-year, vocational-technical, nontransfcr program at the City Col- 
lege of San Francisco, which^ denies admission unless this length of 
^ stay is agreed to.^ In this context, it was felt that study is needed on 
the question of how long the foreign undergraduate student ought to 



I. A staicnicnt concerning technical progniins at community colleges- was presented* 
hy Jacobsen and served as the basis for extensive discussion in several sessions of 
the c()lI(K]uiuni. 

* A.' Concerted efforts should be made to increase the number of onjanized pro- 
grams by goyernment, foundations, and industry uhich can enable growing numbers 
■ of foreign students to avail themselves of the technical programs offered by our 
c(»mmunity colleues. 

B. Community colleges with a desirable selection of technical occupational tuc)- 
year majors, a limiting (luota of foreign students, and with four-year colleges in 
'the area should consider uiving the highest priority to admission of "F" visa stu- 
dents interested in technical t\w>-year majors, and their academic prognuns should 
l)c largely restrictei^ to the required or suggested c(»urses in those majors so that: 

1. Suidents will not he tempted to extend their stay by transferring to four-ye;ir 
colleges, since they will not have studied the lower-divislon courses re(]uired in 

four-year niajors, i • i 

2. :rhere will be less chance of their running out of nuniey during the relatively 
short time required to complete a technicdl major. 

Ilie international education program of .i community college will not l)econie 
a clandestine route for inunigration. 

4. Foreiun countries can receive the services of nuich-needed technical workers. 

5! Community colleges will n(»t be competing for foreign students with four-year 
colleues. when two-year and four-year colleges are in close proximity. 

6. An overseas educalion program re(|uiring less expenditure of nu»ney and with 
less sophisticated and rigid prereljuisites w ill be available f(»r other than die elite. 

7. Practical training f(»r college credit frequently is possible in local busmess or 
mdustry during the sch(H)l \ ear.\luring sunmier vacation. (»r at the ccmipletion of the 
academic training. 
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be in this country. Some members suggested that a foreign liberal 
arts student should come out of a four-year program with a usable 
skill in addition to the lil)eral arts degree. 

Finally, a numl)er of questions were posed for which the group 
found no satisfactory answers. Are students alienated as they come' 
through the system, or are they happy with their American experi- 
ence, as many report? How many fail to graduate, and how many fail 
because they didn't like the situation or found themselves ending up, 
as Patrick said, in the wrong institutions in the wrong programs? No 
reliable data are available. 

1 he objective of the international student coming to the United 
States is experience and education leading to a degree. 1 he final 
question to answer is whether our goals for international education 
fit the goals of the students who are coming to us. 

Group III. Thomas Diener reported a feeling in Group III that there 
is a lack of commitment to international education on the part of 
American institutions. The discussion brought out the fact that com- 
mitment cannot be assayed solely on the basis of an institution's 
claim that "we espouse international education.'' Conversely, an in- 
stitution ipay be strongly committed through its individual depart- 
mental activity, even though it has no stated policy and no obvious 
trappings such as a full-time staff devoted to foreign student affairs. 

Second, the group thought that the question of priorities for the 
foreign student should be viewed in the context of other priorities, 
both in higher' education and in United States society at large - 
priorities that affect not only the student but also his government 
and the interests of the American institution ^nd American society. 
The group discussed the problem of accepting foreign students on 
an equal footing with students from our own culture. In accepting 
them as equals a paradox is created when they are furnished with 
the needed support programs, because of the implication that foreign 
students are different and not equal. 

There was debate on the question of whether foreign students at 
community colleges should be allowed into transfer programs or be 
limited solely to two-year career programs. Some thought that the 
community college could play the largest and .most helpful role in 
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receiving vocational-technical students and would also benefit ^he^. 
most, since the foreign students' presence would have a more pr<5^ 
nounced effect in these small communities and bring about a "de- 
parochialization'' of the student bodies. The group also gave consid- 
\erable time to debating whether the foreign government involved 
^ofits from the limiting^of its students to a two-year career program. 
\yny felt that sending students abroad to study career programs 
brin^ the most immediate benefits to a developing country, but it 
was afto suggested that the student's home institutions are thwarted 
when such training is carried on solely in this country. There was 
discussion\)f whether students in both four-year programs and two- 
year careeAprograms should be channeled primarily through the 
"best,*' the "m^iocre," or the two-year colleges. 

It was agreed that the proposed pan-national college, if at all 
feasible, is not the single answer to the problems of international 
education. \ 

Regarding the question of foundation support, the group felt that 
foundations and fundW agencies will actively support international 
education once an institution has shown an interest in it and has 
identified its prio;:ity. 



* * 



Group IV, The Reverend Edn^und Ryan reported on Group IV's dis- 
cus.sion, which began with an attempt to define the ideal of American 
education in general: to aid thc^vjndividual to fulfill his own poten- 
tialities and in so doing to rai.se ttie individual's quality of life and 
the quality of life and the level of culture of the nation. There was 
some debate, on whether or not this is a valid ideal for the United 
States and whether it is a valid ideal f()r the rest of the world. Simi- 
larly, the icleal for foreign students' education in the United States is 
that their experiences should lead to the greatest development of an 
individual .student's potential. To insure thi.s development we need 
advisement in the foreign country before the student comes to the 
United States to get a good match or link between the .student and 
the institution. Then we need advisement in the United States about 
the relevance of a student's own program and about when or if the 
studeqt should return home. (While we don't encourage the brain 
drain, it might be in the best interest of the student's full realization 
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of potential to tell him or her to stay in the United States.) It might 
be beneficial to a student to experience a variety of educational set- 
tings: small and large colleges, urban and rural. InViUdition to formal* 
educational experiences (classroom, lal)oratory, and work experience) 
informal experiences are a very important dimension -such things 
as give-and-take, discussions among students, visiting American 
families, off-campus trips to shops and museums. 

A second consideration is: What type of foreign student comes to 
this country for an educaticm? Are we speaking of an elite or a 
merit(Kracy.5 The group believed philosophically that we should not 
favor ah elite basqd on personal wealth or birth, yet was realistic 
enough to note that the system today is sdf-selective-that this kind 
of student is,c(miing to the United States and has been coming for 
some time. The (juesticm is: Should we hold out to the young people 
in foreign countries the same ideal that we have in the United States: 
that all people should have the opportunity to be educated to the 
full extent of their pofijjj^tialities.^ Of course, this is just one model, 
the United States model. 

Consideration was given, to the various reasons for educating for- 
eign students in the United States. From the viewpoint of inter- 
national educati(m agencips and the United States government, the 
foreign students in the United States are people who will become 
interested in and will understand the culture and history and spirit 
of this country and will be future leaders in their own countries. A 
new policy of the Agency for International Development was men- 
tioned, whereby An> will pay the expenses of a doctoral student to 
return to his or her home country to do research there (so .that the 
' research project will [)e of service to that country) and the expenses 
involved in coming back to take oral exams and complete the doctorate 
program here. Perhaps we should have a similar program on the 
undergraduate level. Next, in the view of the United States college 
or university, many see the presence of foreign students "as very im- 
fx)rtant for the education of our own American undergraduates in 
preparing youn'g people for the world of the twentieth and the twenty- 
first centuries. As for the foreign nation that sends its students, many 
see the enrollment of students in tliC United States as advantageous 
because of the technical help that they will bring back to their own 
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country. And many look at it as a very important move tonard bring- 
ing about international understanding. The motives of individual stu- 
dents are quite varieci — among them are a wish to develop their own 
potentialities to the fullest and a knowledge that study abroad gives 
them a . certain ladder^to success in their home countries. The group 
recognized in the debate that there are tensions among what is best 
for the individual, the United States, and the foreign nation. 

Group IV agreed with most of McCrone's specific recommenda- 
tions but had reservations about several. The groupMid not endorse 
the third recommendation, the question of limiting students matricu- 
lating in the United States to those who want to pursue bachelor's 
work in professional subjects. It was considered too restrictive and 
self-defeating. The sixth recommendation, the adviser for every 20 
students, would be too expensive. (McCrone said he included it 
mainly to provoke discussion.) On the seventh recommendation the 
group agreed that there should be some, way of advising people be- 
fore they come to the United States of the type and quality of the 
institution to which they are seeking admission. It was suggested 
that regional accrediting associations might ask: "Should tl^s in.sti- 
tution be recommended to foreign students?" The association would 
consider whether the institution is ready to receive foreign students 
and if it advises them properly^but would not base accreditation on 
its answer. The group generally questioned the wisdom of the eleventh 
recommendation: that foreign students should study at two differ- 
ent types of campuses during their matriculation as undeqjKjiduates. 
If this worked to the disadvantage of the academic program, the 
group would not l)e in favor of it. However, this type of experience 
could be gained through vacation trav61 while in the United States, 
through a plai^ of continuing education in which the individual would 
return to the United States, or by spending, say, a winter term at 
another campus. In any case we would want consideration of the 
best interests of the individual stndent. The nineteenth recommen- 
dation, the binational college, is admittedly an experiment that seems 
to be working, but the group noted that it is very expensive and also 
^that it tends to set up a ghetto -a concept we discourage when we 
send American students to foreign countries for a junior year abroad. 
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ftemarksyrom the Chairman \ 
At the conclusion of the group reports. Albert Sims, rather than 
summari/e those reports, offered his commentary on international 
cducatioil. The basic problems reflect some things that are happen- 
ing in the mainstream of education in the United States and around 
the world. To the extent that we address these problems as problems 
peculiar to international education we, who have specialized interests 
in international education, end up talking to ancl among ourselves. 
Therefore Our discussions afe withoutirtuch effective influencef 

Some of the -enormous changes in pnK'ess now are the. following; 
The values of higber education have come into question and chal- 
lenge in the United States, Money for'<5ducation is harder to ^-ome 
by. Legi.slation isj enacted \vith greater difficulty and less geiiero.sity. 
A*new emphasis on accountability is evident .in the concern of the 
general public about what happens with the increasing investment in 
higher education that they make for their childrcji; and why many 
students are coming out ofrinstitutions seemingly untrained, without 
the skills to command high-paying jobs commensurate with the'in- 
vestment. A*n attempt to break the lockstep of higher education is 
evident in the growth of nontraditional studies and independent 
study. A noticeable trend toward vocationalism is'seen in the grow- 
ing competition /or admission tb professional schools, in growing 
enrollment in community colleges, and in the rapid growth of private 
enterprise, profit-making veniurcs in postsecondary education -the 
proprietary institutions. Students themselves are also beginning to 
demand, i"VVhat are we going' to get out of it?" They want assurances 
' th;jt their investment or time and mojiey is goiiig to pay off". All 
, these^'factOHi point to a new form of hjgher education that is some- 
times called career education -an attempt to link more closely the 
educatiojial process with iK'cupational prospects. 

Of C().Urse, these trends are not massively characteristic of higher • 
educatiojn right now, bi they are having an immense^ progressive 
influence on education's style. ' y 

It is evident now as enrollment declines in some ii^stitutions of ' 
higher education that we must look to other markets for students. 
This necessity ties ii| with* the notion that education is a lifelong 
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process and that postsecondary education ought ro be available to 
adults to move into and out of freely in the course of their lifetime. 
In the future the two-year and the four-year educational programs 
may not be the exclusive environment of ^adolescents and young and 
maturing men and womeir but will be styled to attract and satisfy 
adult students as they move in and out. 

Another important factor is that both public and private institu- 
tions (!)ut mostly private) are finding it harder to survive financially 
and, consequently, must have a reckoning of values and priorities. 
International education, to survive in that climate, has got to be pre- 
sented to institutions, presidents, and boards of trustees as relevant, 
attractive, and necessary for their survival. So, rather than just talk- 
ing to one another, we must try to become effectively influential in 
the processes 'of policy development at the institutional level (that's 
our primary concern at this colloquium) and also at the governmental 
level and in terms of overall educational policy. McCrone's paper, 
while it touched on aspecfs of this, gave more weight to institutional 
activities and programs. 

It is important to talk about the processes involved in international 

. education and not just the movement of students. A good international 
education program involves movement of faculty, the organization of 
community resources, linkages with private agencies and foundations, 
and cooperative efforts with our counterpart communities abroad. 

* There must be sophisticated faculty who know the international edu- 
cation scene here and abroad. There must be interested people in the 
community, participation of business and industry, support from gov- 
ernment, and a continuous process of communications from us to the 
areas abroad with which we relate. Vigorous initiatives are required. 

General Colloquium Discussion 

A.S the general discussion period hvgan Alistair McCrone commented 
bri^y on sc\cr^,\ points in his paper that had received particular 
attention in the groups. Group II had questioned whether the pan- 
national college would be a good thing for the foreign students in- 
volved, and McCrone emphasized that he had seen it work ver)' well 
for foreign students at C()\\ell College, University of the Pacific, and 
would consider it beyond the experimental stage. He conceded that 
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it is fiiirly expensive hut reminded the group tliat cluster colleges in 
general are fairly expensive — this one no more than others. The 
greatest expense has been the financial subsidy of Latin American 
students. He also felt that the pan-national college -would work as 
well at a small university as it has worked in a large one (a college of 
200 students within a university of 4,000). 

McCrone stated that the extent of the screening process he had in 
mind woul^ be for regional accrediting associations t(> judge during 
the .regular accreditation process whether an institution is suitable 
for foreign students. 

The conceptions of the ideal McCrone presented may only be valu- 
able in the immediate future because of imminent changes in the 
educational structure of such countries as Iran, which sends about 
15,000 Iranian students here now and has between 40,000 and 50,000 
in Iranian universities. So our enormous impact may last for a year 
or two more and then the proportions may change. Then new ideals 
may have to be substituted. 

The great strength of American society has come from the coun- 
tr\''s role as a melting pot; intellects of man\* nations have come into 
confluence here. Now that the massive immigration is over, how are 
we ^oing to continue this great mixing of ideas and intellects if not 
ilirough intefnanonaftn^fdcnTcxchangc — the one avenue open to us 
now to keep our society vital and our intellectual advancement 
buoyant. . • ^ ' 

Several issues were brought up during the discussion that followed, 
led b\ Albert Sims. Mrst among these was the question whether we 
are doing the jof) well at present. One view was that we must be, 
because students continue to come in increasing numbers. Others felt 
strongly that this was no guarantee that students were being well 
ser\cd, and they questioned who exactly is it who comes. If these 
students nre from the developing countries, are they the elite of those 
nations or the masses? Another aj^pect of the (|uestion was: I low can. 
we tell w hat sort of jof) weVe doin^r Do we have sufficient follow-up 
information? There was also some discussion of the quesri(m: If we 
are doing our jof) well, who is the "ac" who is doing the jof)? Some 
memf)ers interpreted this as meaninij "the American higher education 
community/' f)ut others felt that tfioW of us who are involved in the 
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carc of just foreign studenjs on our campuses can attest to the fact 
that tte are doing the^jC5^y and large. There is no wish to detract 
fropi the efforts of dedicated professors, some administrators, and the 
people in foundations and agencies, because their involvement in in- 
ternational education has been long-jived and extremely valuable. But 
the one person who knows best how things are for foreign students at 
institutions is the foreign student adviser because he or she is most 
deeply involved. It was suggested that sometimes, even if the foreign 
student is well served, there may be a failure to maximize the for- 
eign student as a campus resource for both academic and social ex- 
periences, so that the purposes of the American student are not being 
weir served. 

One participant pointed out that many times the foreign students 
who are sponsored to come to .America, especially from developing 
nations, \ire young people from families that can afford to send them 
abroad to study. If we continue to view the education of the elite as 
the only avenue of international education we are not furthering what 
many consider the ultimate goal of education. In many developing 
nations the structure of education is failing miserably t^cause the 
educated elite and the vast masses of people cannot relate to each 
other, as there are no linkages between the two. Will American insti- 
tutions offer these different kinds of students, as they come, an educa- 
tion that will help them to function in scKieties that have diverse 
people and problems? 

Granted the scarcity of objective data, most of us have experienced 
first, hand the results of inappn)priate selection— that is, we've talked 
to a student who is obviously at the wrong sch(X)l, who has l>cen 
admitted with totally inadequate preparation, or knowledge of Eng- 
lish, or finances. And the suggestion was made that one workable 
ideal would be to maximize the experience of every foreign student 
in line with developing his or her potential as far as it can go, whether 
. that means a terminal degree in a community college or a Ph.D CiwKl 
counseling and good program planning are essential t(> discover the 
student's potential; then the resources have to be mustered to provide 
|iim or her with the best possible experience. 

In line with this, it was noted that the movements of adults in and 
out of higher education in the United States and the discontinuities 
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that younger people have with their educational experiences will put 
more emphasis on educational achievement in terms of knowledge 
and skills than upon degrees. The important thing is, *'\Vhat can I 
do with what I know?" not, "What degree do I have?'* And this is 
even more relevant in de\\loping countries. The difficulties of the 
above sort of educational planning were mentioned, and the fact was 
noted that career advisement is abysmally lacking in higher education 
institutions. Most institutions are not well ec]uipped to work with 
students-^ both American and certainly foreign students— in the de- 
cision making that involves their careers. Furthermore, it was noted 
that an attempt to tie jwstsecondar}- education to a manpower game 
causes trouble, because education can't be justified solely on that 
basis. Questioning the value of higher education is not peculiar to 
America^ It was generally agreed that we should be concerned about 
the relationship l>ctween occupations and education, but that it should 
not be the sole concern. 

Regarding the question of educating the public and talking to leg- 
islators al)out what is l:icing done in international education, it was 
suggested, too, that the accrediting associations need to question indi- 
vidual institutions on their foreign student programs. Institutions 
may not respond until the accrediting ass<K:iations Inrgin to require 
an institutional statement as part of its presentation. The Federation,, 
of Regional Accrediting Councils on Higher Education has been ex- 
ploring this issue and has made some progress. 

A discussion of the rising importance of proprictar)- schools con- 
cluded the session. Many of these have no particular institutional 
commitment to international education, no foreign student advisers, 
and little concern alK)ut evaluating credentials, yet they are admit- 
ting great nuinl>ers of foreign students. Some members were con- 
cerned that, unfortunately, in conferences such as this one, proprie- 
tary sch<K)ls seem often to be absent from the dialogs amoni; more 
traditional institutions and agencies. If representatives of these schools 
were included they might very likely be impressed w ith the concern 
that all of us manifest and with our efforts to include them in our 
deliberations. One participant noted that it may be vasdy disconcert- 
ing that the proprietary institutions, which have not benefited by the 
wisdom of these hinds of conferences, may prove functional in the 
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marketplace. In this connection, it was pointed out that some of the 
schools do an excellent job of career preparation -and that they have 
good support from the federal government. 
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^ The Now Reality 

hy A. Lee Zeigler . 

The writer of the previous paper has made my job easier by profiling 
the categories and characteristics of foreign students in this country 
over the past 20 years, in the context of historj' and relevant issues' . 
affecting their movements to our educational institutions. My assign- 
ment is to halt us momentarily in our quest of the ideal, long enough ^ 
to examine the actualities of today before we incorporate them into an 
imaginative yet practical blueprint for the years ahead. Which means, 
I guess, that I'm supposed to be holding the bucket of cold water. 

Before we all are soaked in a metaphoric splash, I'd like to preface 
my reality statements with an example of how w^can always find a 
rationale for whatever action plan we propose.' Like the financial an- 
alyst who can always find the appropriate set of statistics to prove his 
case, so the international educator can find a statement of support for 
his proposal. And we all delight in stealing from the noncopyrighted 
studies of our colleagues. 

In 1971 Barbara Walton noted in a review of research on foreign 
students^ that the percentage of graduate students among foreign 
scholars had increased from 35 percent in i960 to 45 percent in 1970. 
She cited the following reasons for this steady growth in the propor- 
tion of foreign graduate students to foreign undergraduate students: 

(1) the graduate student is thought to be better able to contribute to 
the economic development of his home country upon his return home; 

(2) he is less likely to remain in the United States, since he pmbably 

has developed more strongly established roots at home than a younger > 
undergraduate; and (3) he is probably better able to handle American 
collegiate study if he has completed a solid preparatory educational 
base at home before coming here to study for the more sophisticated 
final stages of his training. 

Sound logical? But listen to this: In The I'oreiirn Student: Whom Shall 



I . The Foreign Graduate Student Imtitutwmil Prwhtks for Remnb and , lawn ( New York: 
College Kiitniiice Kxninination H(ur<i, 197 1)» fuges 80-9H. 
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Hi Invite? (1964), a publication of the Education and World Affairs 
Study Committee on Foreign Student Affairs, it was judged that 
preference should be given the undergraduate foreign student be- 
cause: (1) with his relative youth and less specialized academic ex- 
pectations, there would seem to be a greater emphasis on social/ 
cultural interaftion with the host society by undergraduates; (2) costs 
of graduate education in the United States are higher; (3) resources 
are too limited in developing countries for those who have had their 
highly sophisticated and specialized training in the United States; (4) 
the availability of space for study at graduate or advanced levels is 
limited and is neeclcd by American students; and (5) prior home coun- 
try training, frequenriy incomparable and often inadequate, should 
not be judged equal to American pregraduate school study. 

, ^ The Overall Data 

Fortunately, niy role allows no editorial comments on what should be, 
so ni move on to what is. Anyone who has been around this business 
for a while knows that ue are analyzing the foreign undergraduate 
student today in the context of some 3,000 postsecondary institutions, 
public and private, each doing its ow n thing, and that the total foreign 
student enrollment in the United States, though possibly in.pressive 
in abj^olute numbers, represents only 1.8 percent of the total college 
and university enrollment in our country (8,219,691),*^ a small per- 
centage indeed when compared with foreign student percentages in 
some" other countries."^ France, 5.3 percent; Canada, 7.4 percent; 
Austria, 15.H percent; Belgium, 1 1.5 percent; Federal Republic of 
(iermany. 5.6 percent; Switzerland. 22.5 percent; United Kingdom, 
5.4 percent. 

Because of the diversity of institutions and lack of collective policies, 
there is no wav to present a truly accurate picture of the foreign un- 
dergraduate today without a survey of total outreach. Open Doors'^ 

2. lotal deirree-credit enrollment, fall 1972. U.S. Department of Health.*^ Kducation, 
afid VVclf.irc. Kxliication ision, Fall iMmllinent in Uii(kr Edncotum, 1(^72 

3. Uftesco Statist tail Ycarhmk. 1972 

4. Anfui.il report on internatuMuI txch.nii:t presented in the Institute of International 
Education. 
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gives us some basie .statistieal information, and to supplement what 
Alistair McCronc has already presented, I broke down Open Doors's 
census data on undergraduates alone on a i(>')ear comparative basis, 
citing statistics for fall 1962 and fall 1972 (the most recent census 
data available): 

1962: total foreign students in U.S. = 64,705 

undergraduates = 33,203 or 51.3 percent 
of the total 

1972: total foreign students in U.S,= 146,097 

undergraduates = 73,968 or 50.6 percent 
of the total 

These data (sec Table 1) would lead u,s to conclude, if we accept the 
Open Doors census figures as the most complete available to us, that 
(Barbara Walton's statement about graduate foreign ^student increases 
notwithstanding) the proportionate decrease in undergraduate foreign 
enrollment over the past 10 years is almost negligible. F\irthermore, 
the distribution of foreign undergraduates by geographic area re- 
mains nearly constant, with the exception of Canada (the North 
America classification of iik includes only Canada and a ^sprinkling of 
Bermudiai s), which indicates a 6 A^ercent decrease in proportion to 
the total over the past decade. / 

lahle /. Undergraduate Hreakdoiun by Geographic Area 

I if 6 2 1(^72 



Percent Percm 

'freti " ^ Tutitl of total Total of total 

l-nrJuist 8,8(/) 2^»« 2<W3 

Kuropc ^,^91 lo.K 6,689 9-" 

l^aiin America 7,622 23.0 "^434 25.0 

Africa 2,821 S.5 6,^12 8.5 

Nciiriiiul \1i(l-Kast 5*324 i<^).o ' '/>35 '5-7 

North America 4414 13.3 5454 7.4 

Occ.ini.i . '. . 469 1.4 1,180 1.6 

Stntcless ... 66 .1 1 22 .2 

Onintrv unknown ^,149 4.2 
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^ My Survey 

Accepting no significant change in the graduate-undergraduate ratio 
nor in the arqas of origin, \vc can proceed to the responses of institu- 
tions and their policies and practices regarding the foreign under- 
graduate. With no pretense at academic research reliability or com- 
prehensive data gathering, I chose to conduct an informal questioning 
of what I felt to he somewhat representative institutions around 
the country. To 68 inquiries I received 56 responses, broken down as 
follows: 21 from large, pfublicly supported institutions (enrollment 
over 15,000); 10 from smaller publicly supported institutions (en- 
roUmcnt under 15,000); 9 from large private institutions (enrollment 
over 10,000); 8 from smaller private institutions (enrollment under 
10,000); and 8 from tW()-) car institutions, all public (listed at the end 
of this paper). Questions dealt with policies on the recruitment and 
admission of foreign undergradiiates, goals in admitting them, utiliza- 
tion of these students on the campus or in the community, and other 
thoughts relating Xo current conditions of general enrollment trends 
and financial problems of higher education. Although only 56 institu- 
tions are represented, their foreign undergraduate enrollment, from 
the numbers they themselves submitted, totals 21,070, a significant 
proportion of the nationwide presence. 

The Student Marketplace 

Before examining the responses, let's back up for a look at the general 
climate of undergraduate enrollment around the country and its fiscal 
implications. The following ^statements are extracted from recent 
newspaper and journal articles. 

"American collc^gcs, faced with financial pressures they have not 
known since Depression days, are resorting more and more to the 
hard sell in search of students. 

" rhc competition for enrollment and the money it produces is 
generally polite, but fierce. The stakes are milli(ms of dollars nationally 
and, for some schools, survival. Some will not make it 

"And it has led to recruiting and promotional techniques that the 
sch(X)ls ne\er thought of, or rejected sX)Ut of hand, a few short years 
ago— direCt-mail barrages, iadio spot'^mmercials, scholarships to 



lure students who do not need die financial help, and occasionally tui' 
tion rebates for students who recruit others — 

."[It isj estimated that only lo percent of the nations colle^jes iind 
universities had more applications for admissions this* year than last,* 
despite greatly increased spend ing for recru iting. ^ 

^'Southern Illinois University in Carbondalc, where plunging en- 
rollment has helped force the dismissai of 104 fiiculty members, 
opened a recruiting oftict in Chicago last \'ear, to the annoyance of 
others in the state sv stem. Colorado School of \hnes, under a state 
mandate to increase enrollment, has just hired a Denver consulting 
firm to help it find a l)igger market for its world-renowned niineral 
engineering program. ' * ^ 

"Some of xhc recruipjng aids the 'bolleges are us'ing are rtbvious 
enough. New York University, for instance, has only recently begun 
to iticlude a return envelope when it responds to a prospective stu- 
dent's recjuest for an application form."'^ 

"Now there suddenly Ls a new kind of trauma — the colleges' in- 
creasingly desperate fear that there w ill not Inr enough students to fill 
the available freshman pkices. I^ast September there were over one- , 
half million vacancies, each of them representing a bmall puddle of red 
ink in the ledgers — 

"The simple fact is that manv colleges which only a few years ago 
had been sand-bagging their admissions offices against an unmanage- 
able flood are now drumming up trade 

'*VV^hat has caused the sudden change that is transforming the stu- 
dents' position from one of eager supplication to sought-after patroni- 
/ation? The most important factor is overexpansion."" 

"in our profession, the new catchword is marketing; everyone is 
running. around bow ing to this new deit\,' said Chapman College ad- 
missions director. Mike Fox. ... <• 

**. . . the recruiter for one liberal arts college . . . admitted, as did Fox 
ai Chapman College, that the very survival of the independent sch(M)l 

V I a .III Jenkins, "(.<illtt;ts Shift tn I lard Sell in IU'cruinnt» (if Students.* The W'U Vork 
'/'//«o*. Miirch } 1.1974. , 

6. I*rai M. IkxhintitT. "(.<»lktits in Sc.irch nt rrcshmcn." Satuuhiy Rcitrulllor/iL 
April 6. 1974. 
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•s at Stake in the fierce competition for student enrollment."^ 

**High-prestige sch(K)ls such as Johns * Hopkins, Stanford, and 
Harvard still are picking and ch(K)sing from long lists of applicants. 

"On the other hand, many well-regarded institutions -including 
popular state colleges and universities as well as some private colleges 
that arc **small but good" — may have openings for next autumn after 
normal spring deadlines for applications are past."** 

*'State colleges, for example, \^ill reach a dreaded watershed in 
September as fewer freshmen show up than last fall, for the first over- 
all decline in first-year students in peacetime memory — 

"Manv middle-class parents, apparently convinced that only the 
children of the p(K)r can qualify for scholarships, are giving up on 
private colleges for their sons and daughters even though, according 
to some financial aid officers, they might be eligible for student aid t(K), 

**Requcsts for financial aid have been declining at many prestigious 
private colleges, and some, like Columbia, are embarrassed by hun- 
dreds and thousands of dollars in freshman scholarship funds still un- 
spent because too few qualified students asked for it — 

** Although the number of persons reaching the college age of i8 
will not begin to taper off imtil the end of the decade, the proportion 
of high school graduates who finally choose college has declined 
steadily in past years, from more than 60 percent in the late 1960s to 
less than 58 percent this year. 

**The highly publicized unemployment rates for teachers and others 
with general liberal arts backgrounds is being blamed for this ap- 
parent drop in interest. A growing number of young people and their 
parents appear to be deciding that a delay of foifr years l)efore enter- 
ing the job market, plus tht thou.sands of dollars in expenses and de- 
ferred wages college entails, has made the bachelors degree less entic- 
ing. 

"in.stead, available figures .suggest young people are enrolling in 
short-term courses aimed at providing specific .skills -t)ften in private, 
profit-making institutions- or enrolling in two-year colleges, or going 



7. Scott M(M)rc, "Stakes Are I Iigh as Colleges Attempt *Io Kecniit Students." The 1ms 
Attgeks Times, Wtivch io> 1974. 

8. L'..V. Nev:s & World Report, April 1 5, 1 974. 
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straight into the labor market.''^ 

**'rhe Census Bureau reports that the nuniber l)f eollege students 
studying engineering and the physieal seienees in the fal( of 1972 was 
down 33 percent (rom the enrolhnent five years earHer/'***j 

Sueh statements do not necessarily imply that institunf)n$ suffering 
from declining numbers of undergraduate applicants are launching 
campaigns to rei^ruit from overseas, but they do present a situation 
that should be lK)me in mind ius we* prepare our blueprint at this 

eoll(K]uiuni:. \ ' 

.. ^ 

Admissions Posture I 

Table 2 summarizes the replies to some of the (juestions received from 
the 56 institutions I surveyed. These institutions v\'erc asked to char- 
acterize their current polieies toward admission of foreign under- 
graduates on the basis of the following three choices; , 

I. Because of decreasing enrollment, we are actively recruiting 
undergraduates, including foreign candidates. 

II. We make no special efforts, to recruit foreign undergraduates, 
but wc encourage their applications when they contact us. 

Ill We make no special effoits to recruit foreign undergraduates 
and provide information t^iat indicates that they arc in strong com- 
petition with American students, which may be interpreted as dis- 
couraging in tone. 

Those I 1 institutions that chose I, indicated the follow ini; means of 
foreign student recruitment: letters to Hong Kong schools in an effort 
to recruit students; alunmi letters asking for personal recommenda- 
tions of pr()speeti\e students; promotional letters sent to principals 
telling them of admission of their students and requesting that infor^ 
mation be passed on to other interested students; use of oscrscas con- 
tacts (American I Vicnds of the Middle East. American Korean Foun- 
dation, Institute of International Kducation, American Scandinavian 
Foundation, cultural attaches, scLi>iKlar\ schools) tor referrals and 

i) her Peterson, "The Nc\t IVcshDiai) Clws Shiftini,' Pattern." The Sen- York Timi% 
Ma\ 5'>974' 

I ih The Cbromclv oflhiihcr liducutunL A pril 1 , 1 974j ^ 
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Table 2. Survey of 
Imtitiitioual Polieies 
and Practices 

Foreign undergraduate 
^ r> Students 

- AV- 



1. I" 



Bccuisc ofdccrc.isiDi; 
cnfollnicnt. wcirc 
rtcnvclv rccriiitiiiij. . 



No ^pecinl efforts to 
recruit foreign \indcr- 
gra(lu;itcs» hut cneouniiie 
.ippliciition when thcv 
contact us , 



hiforination provided may 
tliscounigc :ipp!ie:uion 
.from foreiiin undcruradiKitcs 



L'sc nuiTJiejcs or services overseas 
lid promote recruitment .... 

1 litve A ()unta for the admission 
of fortign undergraduates. . . . 

! lave stated gdals in admitting 
foreign undergraduates. . . 

L'tili/.ttion of foreign »:iidcr- 
gradu;ttes ryes" responses) . . . 



^ Our olhcr iiiNUrtition iud liiintat rcrrtiititiu 
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dissemination of proniotioiMl materials; brochures to international 
organi7.ati()ns. United Nations delegations, .hnd foreign embassies; 
rccruitriTent through Rotary International; a foreign alumnf news- 
letter; recruitment at loeslTtwo-vear colleges; and, in the case of one 
institution, an iyinual reeruiting trip to Asia. f 
' The majority of institutions, it i\vay he noted, do not carry on Active 
solicitation of applicants, hut are encouraging to those who initiate 
i-ontact. Only 7 of tjie 56 institutions felt that their foreign applicants 
will face tough competiti(v\ with American applicants and therefore 
must i)e answ ered in a tone that may l^e interpreted as discouraging. 

It is to he notecl that 6 of the J3 institutions indicating that they 
maiirtained foreign admission quotas were public conimunitN coir / 
leges. Because of the increased popularity of these institutions,- their \ 
generall) open-enrollment practices, for residents, anfl their l)a.<e of 
district and >tate fiscal support, most have found it necessarN to re- 
strict the numbers of foreign students admitted. ^ 

Cmih 

Only 18 of the 56 institutions had an\ known, explicit goafs in ad- 
mitting foreign undergraduates. Their statenkMUs of purpose arc 
briefly (^xtracted as follow s (listed iA no particular order). 

Ijirjjfc public imtittttiom, Aalue of cultural 'exchange, belief in the 
"international campus\'* importanci? of internanonal dimensiou/cross- 
cultUral contacts, international contacts with \arious countries, con- 
tribution to academic climate and cosmopolitan atmosphere. 

Smaller public institutimts. Maintaining tfci\ersified campus com- 
munity, ,i\()id parochialism, provide education not a\ailable in home 
country, i;.xpand hori/ons of American students, build more co.smo- 
politan campus. \ ! * 

I MKifc private instituting. Preference gi\en to those who will use 
education i;» benefit homeland. 

Smullcr priiJtc ihsti'tif/ions. Cultural di\ersit\, enrichment, cultural 
balance, afi inter-Amerjcan experienc . 

l\in-yctrr institutions. Oosvcultural interaction. two-\ear technical/ 
terminal programs, contribution to education of students at the col- 
lege and promotion of international understanding in communit\ and 
throughout the W()rld, hrinu lower S()eioec()nomic-le\el students from 
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developing eountries, development of human resources of student's 
country, 

VtUization , ' 

Another question pose^ was, *'Are foreign undergrads utihzed in any 
particular ways on your campus or in your community?" l^hirty- 
seven affirmative responses indicated the following kinds of student 
involvement, in ordqr of frequency: speaking engagements in general, 
resource persons in pKjmary and secondary schools, campus resources 
in the classroom, orientation leaders, language bank and translation 
services, language instructicm programs, community projects, stu- 
dent iiov'crnment, written articles, international dinners, cultural ex- 
chaiiye programs, recruitnient for admissions, 'Student advising, 
religioifs presentations, and model U.N. programs, 

'Hie nature of student utilization did not seem to relate to the nature 
or si/e ot^i^^^ Instiptition in an\ particular pattern. A few respondents 
reacted nci^ativ ely'to the term "utilisation," inferring exploitation. 

Entrlish 

Institutions were requested to state their Knglish-language re(]Uire- 
ments for foreign undergraduate admission and indicate whether they 
offered special courses in Knglish for Foreign Students or referred 
them to other facilities. All hut a feu indicated that the lest of Knglish 
as a Foreiun Lanuuagc (loi n.) was either re(]uired or recommended, 
and minimum scores ranged from 450 to 550, with most at 500. In- 
terestintiK , the test re(|uirement bore no apparent correlation to 
whether an institution offered intensive, minimum remedial, or no 
Knglish for foreign students. Of the 56 institutions polled, 34 offered 
some special courses in Knglish for Foreign Students, but these offer- 
inus were spread throughout the institutiorlfs surveyed, and the offer- 
inus did not correlate w ith the si/e or nature of the institution. Some of 
die most "prestigious" institutions, including those most sophisticated 
in foreign student admissions procedures, were the most flexible in 
their loVii position (that is, they did not require loi i 1 or had sliding 
niimmum scores,^widi admission dependent on other factors). !*ew of 
the mstitutions polled indicated any interest in breakdown scores of 
the component parts of the examination. Several were willing to ac- 
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cept scores .on the American Language Institute (ieorgetown Uni- 
versity (ai.kji:) or Michigan tests in lieu of roKi i.. 

In symmpy, the F.nglish-language requirements, ust^ of specific 
tests, and availability of special Knglish programs \ersu.s referral else- 
where were variable and showed no particular patterns, beyond the 
preponderance of some tokh. usage in which the average minimum 
acceptable score was 500. * ^ 

Chauges 

Finally, the surveyed institutions were asked to share any thou^^hts 
regarding the ways in which foreign undergraduate admissions prac- 
tices may be changing because of current conditions. Nearly all these 
comments related to rising costs of education and student subsis^tence, 
reduced financial aid, and greater restrictions on the movement of 
foreign students as imposed by visa and employment regulations. 
Most institutions anticipate decreased numbers of foreign applicants 
even though some are not yet experiencing this trend. A shift /toward 
candidates of the economic elite and a realisation that fewer of the 
students who arc accepted may be^ able to enroll because of financial 
limitations were generally acknowledged. On the other hand, one 
private institution expressed satisfajctioi'i at now being able to compete 
in tuition cost w ith its state-suppoi;ted rival, l)ecause of increased non- 
resident fees being imposed b\ the latter. Another expressed position 
favored shorter, one-to-two-year technical programs over,' those that 
lead studjents into long-term academic pursuits. \ 

In summary, thoughts regarding the current foreign uncSergraduate 
situation as influenced l)y current conditions were ovcriv^jctriTingly' 
rcactionarv to those conditions, i^eflecting a somewhat passive ac- 
ceptance ()f a \ariety of negative influences on a once l)righter scene. 

In refreshing contrast, the respondent of one pri\atq institution 
replied is follow-. "It's my persop.al opinion that the dharacter of 
undergrad life now does not encourage happy assimilationlof the new 
undergrad into campus life. Studc^nts are generally, at lesist at |m\ 
campus] and prol)al)l\ elsewhere, unimaginative, i95o-i.\h, grade- 
hungry, introspective, self-centered — indeed a l)it dull after the excit- 
ing environment of the late 60s. Foreign undergraduates coul^l ha\e a 
Uood efi^ect on that, if properlv programmed." \ 

\ 
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One topic, of obsessive pn)h\inence duripg the last decade, uns with 
rare -exception absent from the\()niiuents. It suggests a title tor my 
next coll(K]uium paper: "What Kv^I lappened to Brainy Drain?" 

Exceptions 

Though one may deduce that the vast majority of foreign undcr- 
Uraduates are in the United States tlirough their individual initiative 
in uaininj; admission to an institution without clearly formulated 
polieics, quotas, or aggressive recruitment of any particular eataj;or\' of 
student to participate in any specific educational program, there are 
notable exceptions. 

1. For tall 1973 the Institute of International Education placed in 
American institutions 153 undergraduates from 24 countries or ter- 
ritories b\ means of a variety of tuition, maintenance, and tnivc! 
awards, manv of which included commitments to the institution or 
sponsorinu agenc\ for personal contributions such as language drill 
instruction, active involvement in residence prognims. and speaking 
cnyauements to civic groups. This undergraduate placement repre- 
sents" an increase over the previous year's total of 127 undergraduates 
and does not include placements made by nt-.\tlanta in the pfikcv 
prouram described below . 1 listoricallv , \\\ has been engaged in I(K-at- 
inu undergraduates for the one-\ear. nondajrce cultural exchange, 
a concept Vhich. according to nt. receives decrc-^ing financial sup- 
port, rvpieallv. 2 out of 3 Kur(»pean.> placed will be content with the 
one-vear. nondegree experience, since in Kurope the .\meiican 
bachelors degree is of less significance at home than the university 
deuree from one\s ovv n countrv . On the odier hand. 9 out ot 10 Latin 
.\merican undergraduates placed bv m are degree oriented, and as 
such are more difficult to place, m also indicated that grants with 
built-in work commitments have also increased in proportion to 
straight scholarships. 

2. IM iK.v (Froyram of Kducational and technical Kxchange with 
Central America and the Caribbean), a project of the Southeast 
Rtuional Office of ni in Atlanta has brought students from Central 
.Ariierican and Caribbean countries (plus Peru) to colleges, univer- 
sities, and technical institutes of the Southeastern United States for 
technical/terminal pn)Lirams that reflect priority manpower needs ot 
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the countries represented. Fift\-nine students were placed in 1972 
and another 42 in 1973 t'^rough .1 combination of financial resources 
including tuition waivers, loans, and part-time employnicnt/rhrouiih 
extensive c<M)pcration of institutions, their communities, and the home 
countries a viable nKKlel of much-needed technical training is develop- 
ing. 

3. I he CJity (College of San Fnmcisco restricts its admission of 
foreign nonimmigrant students to those who enroll ft>r technical/ 
terminal programs, and has found that its capacity to absorb qualified 
candidates is tar below the number who wish to matriculate. Joseph 
Jacobsen has already submitted a statement on this policv" and is 
here to discuss it further, so I'll not elaborate. 

4. Klk'ft Covell College, the Spanish-language member of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific complex, brings Latin American students spe- 
cific-ally to provide the inter-American experience to all students 
enrolled in the College, and tries to insure return of the I^uin .Amer- 
ican students to their home countries on completion of studies. 
Alistair McCrone has already described this unique example of bring- 
ing undea«:raduates from other countries into a pan-national settimr, 
w here no one is a foreign student. 

5. I he Hong K«)ng and (ierman situations, while not analogous, 
provide circumstances for special enrollments of underiinuiuates 
from specific countries. In the case of I long Kong, w e have lon^ been 
at the receixing end of overtures from a territorx where masses of 
well-qualified secondarv school leaxers cannot pos.sibK be accom- 
modated ill the few postsecondarv institutions in existence within 
its boundaiies. When vc add to that situation the Chinese tradition 
of priority for the highest level of rormal education attainable, and a 
lack of abilitx to absorb trained professionals into theColonx (not to 
mention the increasing affluence of nianv I long Kmvjf parents), the 
pressures to admit I long Kong undergraduates into our institutions 
become irresistible. Manv undergraduate institutions, partieularh 
those with decreasing enrollments that depend on tuition re\enuc for 
survixal. arc intensifv ing their recruitment efforts in I loni; Koni; and 
some other selected Asian areas. Phil B\crs. director of the ni Mid- 

1 1 . Sec note cm p.iijc 4 1 
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west Office, is developing an Fast Asian recruitnjciit tour to East and 
Southeast Asia for a selected group of admissions officets on the 
theon' that a well-planned collective eflFort could provide maximum 
service for those interested institutions with relatively little recruit- 
ment experience in that part of the world. 

The efforts of the Federal Republic of Germany to place some 500 
freshmen in institutions in the United States stems from the lack of 
places at home and the belief that it would be less costly to subsidize 
these students in vacant slots on this side of the Atlantic than to ex- 
pand institutional facilities at home. The program, c(K)rdinated 
through Georgetown University in Washington, D.C., is still t<K) 
young to be examined in detail, but may point the way to further such 
suppfv-and-demand contracts between America and other countries.*- 
There are certainly other instances of well-developed academic 
programs at the undergraduate level (some in the Jenkins paper), bu^ 
the%)ver\vhelming majority of foreign students at that level in the 
United States are institutionally located and acconunodated because 
of happenstance. Those administrators responsible for the admission 
and proirramniing of students from other countries are j'cnerally un- 
certain about what lies ahead and are troubled by the constraints of 
regulatorv actions and reduced funding. The foreign undergraduate 
applicant inav be encouraged, but what nature and degree of institu- 
, tional self-interest lies behind such encouragement? 



1 2. Sec an account the programs status as of June 1974 on pai;cs 76-77 
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/ mtitutiom Surveyed 
Urge, state-supported imtitutions: Portlanci Snitc University 
Colorado State Lniversitv 



SoutKem Illinois University, 

Carbondalc 
(icorgia State University 
Iowa Starc-Universitv 
University of New Mexico 
Western Michigan Universitv 
University oFUtah 
University of Colorado 
University of Iowa 
California State Universitv, 

North ridge 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
University of Florida 
University of rennessee-Knoxville 
University of Arizona 
University of California, Berkelev 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of Marvland-Collc^c 

Park 

University of Massaehusetts- 

Amherst 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
University of \ louston 
Indian:! Universitv 

Smaller, state-supported iustititttous: 
University of Wvoniiny 
(Jeorgia Institute of Tcchnolotfv 
University of Montana 
University of Rhode Island 
University of \Iissouri-Kansns (*it\ 
U n i vers it V < )f A I a I )a n i a 



Washington State University 
Oregon State University 
Morgan State College 

Ijirge, private imtitutions: 

Howard Universitv 

Stanford Universitv 

Columbia University 

Harv ard College 

Geoi^e Washington University 

American Universitv 

Cornell University* 

University of Southern California 

University of San Francisco 

Smiller, private iustititttous: 
Seattle Pacific College 
University of the Pacific 
(lolden (iate Universitv 
Washington University 
University of Notre Dame 
University of Denver 
\ a nd e r bi 1 1 U n i ve rsi ty 
Roosevelt Universitv 

lv:o-year colleges: 
Northwestern Michigan (College 
I.ane Conuiiunity College 
\1erritt (>ollege 
(Jity (College of San Francisco 
Pasadena CAty CJolleue 
Miami- Dade (Community College 
Monterey Peninsula (>ollege 
(College of San Mateo 
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Responses to the Paper 

Joel Slociim, chairman of the discussion, called for reports from the 
four groups. > . • 

Reports f row the Discussion Groups 

Group I. Lornie Kerr reported that a major concern of Group I was 
for methods of recruiting. The general reaction from the group was 
that there is more headhunting going on than we want to admit, 
despite the response to Zeigler's survey. It was suspected that many 
institutions try to cover up or rationali/.e their use of this sort of 
recruitment. ' 

Different members of the group reacted variously to the policy o^ 
recruiting foreign students as athletes. Probably if such recruitment 
suit.s the individual institution's interests it will adopt that policy. 
And probably if this nicthod helps a foreign student obtain his edu- 
cation, it may not alv\ays be inappropriate. 

The group generally supported the happenstance idea of how f(T- 
eign students arrive in the United States — there isn't any particular 
pattern and we don't reall\' know how ancl why who goes w here. 

From the view point of state-supported institutions and community 
colleges, concern^was expressed that eventually taxpayers and legis- 
lators ^lav cjucstion the idea of wholesale recruitment of foreign * 
students— or of students in general. And the (juestion was raised 
whether the wholesale recruitment (or, open enrollment) concept docs 
affect the cjuality of undergraduate education today. Arc wc helping 
or damaging ourselves \vhcn wc expand the vistas of recruitment in 
that particular sense? 

'I'hc cjuestion was raised about the possibility of limiting foreign 
student cnrollmcrit to graduate programs. Some institutions are mov- 
ing in that direction through various strictures on undergraduate for- 
eign student admissions, such as establishing geographical c]uotas. 
Also relevant' is the changing picture abroad, bi several emerging 
African nations, for example, higher education opportunities for stu- 
dents <ire now available at home. I hc point was made in this connec- 
tion that United States government-sponsored foreign student edu- 
cation has bctn available primarily to graduates. Should wc now 
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place sonic emphasis on prtnidiiig financial assistance at the under- 
graduate level? 

In relation to recent discussions among admissions directors of the 
necessity tor ethical standards and [iracticcs in admitting students, 
the group felt that we must be certain not to make exceptions in the 
case of^foreign students. We should take care that differences in pro- 
grams at different colleges are spelled out clearly by the institution 
and by overseas information agencies before the student is enrolled. 

It^ was noted that we need to develop curriculums that are directly 
relevant to the foreign student and that foreign students help to set 
up. Probabh all of us here need to look at the total complex pr(x;esses 
that we arc involved in w hen dealing with foreign students. If we ex- 
pect people (Acrseas — potential foreign students, foreign govern- 
ments, e\en our own people abroad — to understand fully the various 
options open to students when they arrive in this, country, then we 
need to improve our ow n understanding of the broader aspect of post- 
secondary education. What is needcd^^erhaps, is a w orldw ide under- 
standing of the meaning of curriculums, programs, degrees, institu- 
tions—both traditional and the innovati\e, but especially those 
programs and institutions that are different from those leading to the 
traditional" bachelor's degree. For example, some educators seem not 
to understand that a community college has something more to offer 
than ''career education" or \ocational-technical terminal programs. 

One member suggested that once the foreign undergraduate *itu- 
dents are here we ma\ be to<) casual about them. 'I'his speaker made 
the [)oint that if suddeni} all the foreign students in the United States 
were to go en masse to the So\ict Union, our government w'ould be 
deep!\ and immediatcl\ concerned about getting them, back Jn* the 
United States. 

The group agreed that more follow-up procedures are needed^uith 
/oreign students to help us determine how well \\l are meeting their 
needs. 

-f" <' 

(i)oup II. Ross Aim reported that (iroup 11, instead of.reacting t(» the 
facts presented in /ieglcr\ paper, concentrated on expanding and 
going bev ond those facts. A major topic of discussion was the strained 
financial situation of man\ colleges^odav . This r'ealit\ often presents 
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any expansion into new programs. Colleges are laced w ith budget cuts 
jind a decrease in the numbers of students. Funding for international 
education departments, which generally is based on the number of 
students served, is very likely going to continue to decrease for the 
foreseeable future. And as for implementfng nevv programs, which 
costs money, it is eas\' to say, "Do something and don't worry^ about 
the money," but difficult to accomplish. 

Institutions and state governments are apt to hold opposing views 
on institutional growth, and these views arc relevant to foreign stu- 
dents who arc not sponsored financially by their native countries. 
The question of growdi-of actively recruiting students, not only- 
foreign students but all students in the area -seems to be more justi- 
fied from the institutional point of view than the state lcgislature\s. 
Of course, u hen recruiting is done simply to get more money from 
the state because that's how the institutions arc funded, the institu- 
tion is on very shaky gryund. Ho\vcvcr, each successive legislature 
feels increased pressure for low cr taxes, and institutional support and 
expansion are only p;\rt of the state's concern. It seemed obvious to 
the uroup that only governmental self-interest and not any broadly 
• altruistic attitude will lead to adequate funding of international edu- 
cation programs. When we seek an\ kind of active federal support for 
undergraduate foreign students wc arc going to have to stress to the 
Uovcrnment how these programs serve the self-interest of the United 
States. 

The ^r()up was unanimous in agreeing that the important question 
to be addrcssc^i is: How can we serve the foreign students after they 
' arc here? Wc permit them to come, we even encourage thenr ro come, 
we have. education that they want and that they can't get in their 
own countries. Hut, know ing that thc\ arc coming, and coining under 
these kinds of circu-mstanees, what can wc do for them once they are 

here? * . . . 

The siroup discussed at some length the need for an institutional 
exercise^ in self-examination, and* one member suggested the possi- 
bility of dev eloping a checklist to facilitate self-examination. 

Group J//. Ro^c Ha\dcii reported the group's. general agrecnient on 
the goals in Ziegler's paper and appreci4lion of the faets it presented. 
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'I lie group discussion, however, turned from the paper to several 
problems of particular programs. 

First, there was an informational discussion of the CJeorgetown 
University plan* to admit substantial numbers of West CJennan stu- 
dents and its inherent problems: equivalency of degrees, political 
considerations, disparity between the curriculums that the Germans 
want to study and those that are available to them here, and so forth. 

Of major concern to the group was the recent retrenchment in the 
offiee of the Immigration and Naturalization Service (ins) -that is, 
the more stringent regulations on summer jobs and part-time jobs 
here for foreign students--and the consequent probability of a re- 
duction in the number of students. It is hoped that the new regula- 
tions on foreign student employment w ill not damage our institutions' 
relations with countries that customarily send students here and that 
are concerned with equity in student exchanges, parity in mimbers, 
and tuition differentials. Any sort of reprisal from those countrieS" 
would be derrirjiental to our students studying abroad. Of course, it 
was pointed out, many of the national laws affecting American stu- 
dents working overseas are e(]ually. strict. There was discussion of 
a proposed bill in the House of Representati\es, which would return 
to the institutions the control of foreign students' right to a job, and 
more discussion of the difficulty of applying the ins rules uniformly. 

In relation to institutional priorities, the group discussed various 
aspects of how to ascertain what constitutes support of foreign stu- 
dents. What does it cost students to study in this country? What are 
the financial aspects for the institution? VVhat guidelines can an insti- 
tution present to a consular officer? 

It was felt that we should be able to monitor (institutionally or in 
ways that we can comnuinicate to institutions and to each other) the 
effects of the new interpretations of regulations on jobs for foreign 
students, as well as on the admission of foreign students based on 
their ability to show financial support before tliev get bene. Although 
.fione of us could foresee the effects, it was felt that we should attempt 
to monitor them. 

(Iroup iii gave a high priority to the concept of '^putting our ow n 
I. See iatlicr R\an\ cxphnution of the pKni.oii pnycs 76-77 
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house in order" There was candid discussion of several cases in 
which less than ethi(?al behavior caused problems among faculty 
members at institutions, or with foundations that sponsor students 
and expea them to return to their home countries. In order to make 
a more effective Case for foreign student programs, we professionals 
must face the question of whether we sometimes condone abuses 
within our system in the name of undergirding an ideal by being 
somewhat absolutist in our interpretations. I 

The question of how to develop guidelines was discusscj^- not just 
institutional ^guidelines to ensure the financial support of students 
but also guidelines that will give consular officials ^ndl others an 
appreciation of what an institution is like and of what f^)reign stu- 
dents can expect to encounter. 1 

The group urged consideration of community colleges as a rich re- 
source that perhaps is not being properly or adequately utilized. They 
have a particular relevance to the third world and they're flexible. 
Studies have indicated a higher degree of compatibility between the 
community colleges and some foreign students' perceptions of their 
educational experiences. Creative institutional respnses to students' 
needs should include a wider i:ange of educational alternatives and 
modes of instruction and experiences. . 

Despite its emphasis on the/eality of several problems, we face, the 
group cncled on a fairly positive note. All of us represent agencies 
and institutions that have vigorous progranis, and were not in deep 
trouble. We do need creative institutional responses to find our way 
around some points of blockage that tend to inhibit continued ex- 
pansion of our programs for foreign students. An4* we need to sup- 
port the people who deal with legislators and policy makers. 

* * . , 

Grotip /r. Stephen Palmer reported on the group's concern that 
Ziegler's paper, while very useful and informative, had concentrated 
almost entirely on the four-year, degree programs. What is meant by 
**undergraduate education in the United States"? Inhere is a multi- 
plicity of programs, certainly, buy what do foreign students expect 
to ge'r out of ^them? It was notdi by one expert on Nigtria that it 
matters very little to a bright village boy whether he goes to a fender- 
bender school or a degree-granting institution; he> going to America 
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for his cducati(\ii. So tlie group turned to a discufTj^um of one of the 
realities in education today, a dimension beyond the eonimunity 
colleger— tliat isAthe proprietary sch(K)ls. Most of these are grouped 
in four national aWociations, and the group felt that there should-be 
a reaching ou^t^AtJiese proprietary school^ associations. They have ' 
approached nai sv With a suggestion, to work together on accredita- 
tion (their accreditWion reform) and training (our experiences in 
English-language teaching) and so forth. There was some doubt about . 
the compatibility of the.ainis of the traditional four-year colleges and 
those of what was terlned the **proprietaryr\()cational school lobby." 
And one of the nicinbys-AvondeTcdTfthis reaching out would find a 
useful operational responsiveness. But the group unanimously urged 
that at least the, effort should be made and that it could be productive. 
It was noted that thi^s colloquium cannot hear the viewpoint 9/ the 
-prOfTrietary schools, as thc\v have no representatives here, 

CJ roup I VUlscusscd thir dangers of lowering the admissions stand- 
ards for foreign studentsAMany go(Kl institutions haVe already re- ' 
laxed the admissions screening process. The consensus was that it's 
quite all right to take in soiVie high-risk foreign sUidents, along with 
high-risk American stiidentk provided adecjuate remedial tutorial 
ser\-ices a re ju'a ilal)le. \ 

hi a nu'mber of contexts thfere was raised the whole question oL.^ 
Fnglish-languagc competence)^ and training. (Jroup IV urged very 
strongly thiiV the general collmiuiuni discussion should deal with 
the topic. j, ^ ' \ 

Concern \/as expressed at the lack of data about foreign students: 
VVhiijt happens to the foreign stWlcnts w hen they lea\ e the institu-'- 
tion? How do they use their edlication when it's completed? How 
man\- conie to conununity collegc.Urom proprietary schools, and fron** 
two-year to four-\ car colleges.^ B\it, w hilc urging more data coHec- 
tion and analysis, the group cautioAed that the data search should not 
bean excuse for inaction. 

Another participant pointed out tliat the particular data we use are 
in themselves iinage making, hor example, we speak of i5(),()()o for- 
eign students in the United Statc\s, including graduate students. 
(After subtracting immigrant foreign students, the number is aJxuit 
I 23,000.) But a very different picture is seen if the data are coipin^ 
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from the IN5, the regulator)' ageney primarily concerned. In its view 
there^^re 300,000 foreign students— that is, F and J visa holders. 

It w^s suggested that since 65 percent of the foreign undergradu- 
ates come from 18 countries, it might be best to concentrate just on . 
those i8 fh cross-acculturating activities, and let students from other 
. countries fend for themselyes, rather than try to serve everyone'^ 
needs. 

The. consensus in Group IV was that, as the studerits continue to 
come to our educational bazaar in a rather haphazard xi'ay, we should 
concentrate, not on the rhetoric but on the best service for the stu- 
dents, hovrcver they get here. 

' Remarks from the Chairman ) 

Before calling for discussion of the group reports, Joel Slocum, chair- 
man of the session, spoke alwut ^he direction of the colloquium. The 
term ^^undergraduate education" includes a great variety, of programs: 
• piostsecondary proprietary; junior college and community college 
technical-vocational, terminal; junior college and community college 
tworyear, transfc^, liberal arts, technical-professional; ^our-year, lib- 
eral arts, technical-professional. There is further diversity within 
pr()gram.s, especially at the bachelors level. Some lil)pral arts pro- 
grams are traditional in structure; others have no requirements at all. 
So it's very cliffieult to find a conceptual framework for this collo- 
quium. . 

Perhaps it's best to go back to two things Ziegler mentioned. He 
f><)sed a t|uestion about the amount of self-i: tere,st that underlies the 
encouragement given by institutions to foreign undergraduate stu- 
dents to study in the United States. He also said that the majority 
of undergraduate foreign students in the United States are where they 
are and are acconinKKlated where they are largely by happenstance. 
These notions of self-interest and happenstance, Slocum said, are 
.readily understandable. 'I'he self-interest of institutions as they en- 
courage foreign students is disturbing to contemplate, and could, if 
unchecked, in the face of increasing pressures to maintain enrollments, 
seriously undermine much of w hat we have achieved in working with 
foreign students during the last 25 years. And happenstance is an apt 
word for what has been called a marketplace or a ba/aar— that is, a 
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very complicated rtovv' of stiulents to, in» from, Mnd among institu- 
tions, as they give expression hv their choice of institiitious tQ a 
varied assortment of plans, motivations, desires, purposes, and goals. 

These not'ions of happenstance and self-interest are also' more con- 
crete than "international* education" and ^'institutional priorities/' 
International education is hasically ,ihc iutcractiou of students from 
different cultures^ as each goes alK)Ut acquiring an education; and the 
mtdts of that interaction, which vvc hope will he a hroadening of oiit- 
l(K)k and a transcendence of congenital ethnocentrism. Perhaps wc 
should talk less about these big notions, '^which are pretty abstract, 
and more al)out foreign student,s. 

Our business, is essentially doing our best to see to it that foreign 
students have the best possible experience in this Country: acadcmi- 
cally> culturalh r socially. Wc have mentioned at this conference sonic 
concrete ways in which we can improve on our performance of this 
job; " . * * 

• Working for the/inclusion of^isscssment of foreign student .pro- 
grams in accreditation, so as to improv e both counseling and* selection. 

• Rebelling out to proprietary schools to help tljem upgrade their 
services to foreignlitiRients. . " " 

• 0)ntinuing and intensify iijg the existing efforts of the NAi sAJ-'feld 
Service Program to educate insiitutioivs to their manifold responsi- 
bilities. . ^ «• , 

• Lobbying intensivel^v for more lenient government regulations re- 
garding foreign stydent 'employment. 

WeVe not bringing the majority of undergraduate foreign students 
here, theyVe just coming uith our suffcranc^. hi this context,/'intcr- 
national education" means tryilig to help foreigners reach their edu-^ 
cational goals and in the process to beccnne citi/.ens of the world; and 
"institutional pribrities" means, for .tlie most pjirt, seeing to it that 
staff and budget are allocated in jihst proportion to the size of the*' 
foreign student body* or to admitting no 4nore foreign students than 
staff ant! budget permit. 

(kmn^l Collofpdum Discussm ^ • 

After expressing enthusiastic agreement with Slocum\ remarks, col- 
l(Kjuium participants focused the discussion on the questi()h of pro- 
* 
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prietary schools. Aside from^ thdri.jjtiinding relative to ^uc more 
traditional higher education ihstiturions in America, they are of par- 
ticular concern to us because of the large nlimBers of foreign students 
that they enroll. One concern is that we don't know how.mdny foreign 
students are in proprietar)' schools and how they are bein^ dealt with 
in regard to programs, services, and job placement. Mist^i ment of 
foreign students affects international education adversely, so it's in 
,ou r - self interest to approach - proprietary schools — fer -exainpfer-tor^ 
invite them to nafsa regional meetings. It was noted that the United 
States Office of Fxlucation has published a manual listing most pro- 
prietary institutions — about 8,000 or 9.000 — and iheir national asso- 
ciations. One member mentioned that the trend of nafsa in recent 
years has-been to broaden its encouragement of membership and to 
move out from the earlier cojicept of professionalism in its narrow 
sense, nafsa has been encouraging the whole community of people 
who are interested in internatiopal education, including students and^ 
community volunteers, to come in and participate through the open 
membership policy, in the belief that this can only produce positive 
results. However, in relation to the Field Service Program, there 
have been problems in providing J^cld services through naisa to in- 
stitutions that were postsecondary but not in the category of tradi- 
tional academic institutions. A member stated that the State Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs ha^d concentrated 
on higher education institutions with the Field Service Program and 
doubted that the Bureau's resources would expand uch beyond that. 
" Another colloquium member mentioned, in relation to the possi- 
bility of separate foreign student visas to be used at proprietary 
schools, that the American Council on Education would not wish to 
be mvolved in policies that would separate out different types of 
education and that might by implication classify difierent in.stitutipns 
as first and second class. I1ic Council has long sought acceptance of 
the u hole notion of postsecondary e(luc^ti,;n as an entity not split 
into various tracks. Categorizing differc \X. types of education and 
assigning different t\ pes of regulations to tliem would cause concern. 
That c()ncH.Tn, of course, docs not mitigate the necessity^ to reach 
out to all types of postsecondary institutions, im[)ro\'e comnuinica- 
tions with them, and come to grips with possible ahu.ses. Although 
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not many proprietary schools have joined NAtSA and not manv at- 
tend the major nation\vide,acti\ itics, the\ are incorpt)rated into local 
activities in some areas. 

Inhere was a marked difference of opinion regarding the advisability 
of increasing the options in education for foreign students. On the one 
hand, one meml)er ui'ged that if we have a sincere commitment totry- 

of the black college* Many of the African leaders who received their 
education in American black colleges continue to send students to 
these colleges. Discussions in groups such as this one would benefit 
from some representation from the black institutions, which have a 
lo»^g histor\ of concern for international education and could make 
meaningful rccommend^itions. 

In reference to developing more curriculums, other speakers urged 
that, instead (^f setting trp special programs for foreign students, efforts 
should be directeci toward integrating them into the mainstream of 
American education. One member mentioned that often when insti- 
tutions or statL^ set up special programs for foreign students in addi- 
tion to or aside from the regular curriculum, thev find that the.se pro- 
grams ha\e a.|:levastating psychological effect on the students they are 
meant to erve. 

A specific international education plan that received a good deal of 
attention was the Student F**xchaiige Program (mip) at (ieorgetown 
Uni\ersit\, as,outlined by the Reverend Kdnnmd Rvan. West (ierman 
students who are assured of higher edueatiorji b\ the (ierman educa- 
tion faw receive an annual stipend which nia\l be spent onlv in certain 
countries. An amendment has been introduced in theCJerman legisla- 
ture to include the United States among those countries. Because of 
overcrowding in the (Jernian universities, it is likel\ that large nuni- 
l)ers of students w ill be inr'Tcsted in stud\ ing here: 30,000 students a 
\ear hati been mentioned, but a more realistic estijnate is 500 students 
in 1975 ^ 5,000 student maximum over ii 3- or 4-% ear period. Sev- 
eral problems are in\ob ed in the plan. One is the plan's political spon- 
sorship b\ the Christian Democratic l\irt\ and the conse(|uent oppo- 
sition from' the opposition part\. There is also a problem in the 
e(|ui\alency of degrees — w hether the American M.A. or M.S. degree 
can take t|ie place of the Staatscxamen for (Jerman students. Another 
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question was whether German students would be admitted at the 
sophomore or the junior level in American undergraduate institutions. 
(It has now been agreed that they will come in at the sophomore level, 
subject to the decision of the admissions officer at the local institution. 
Probably n ational norms will dr^H^^pv^^ ;iTnnnii jun ii iju rii^fr ins;fr: 
turions.) I he s i ep program w ill have a separate incorporation, which 
will allow people to make tax-exempt donations. It will be directed 
jointly by Americans and Ciennans.^ 

Some contradictions became apparent as the discussion progrpsed. 
One wa^ that while undergraduate education is ver\' diverse and com- 
plex and that this is necessar\' and a good thing, there was also a feel- 
ing among colIcH]uium members that there is a need to adapt the 
American curriculum to foreign students' needs — and these two ideas 
conflict. Undergraduate education is so complex, why^ complicate 
it further by adapting undergraduate education to the needs of foreign 
students from a variety of countries? Another contradiction was evi- 
dent in the emphasis, on one hand, on the fact that undergraduate edu- 
cation is deeply r(K)ted in American culture and society in attitudes, in 
the way problems are solved, and so on. Yet McCrone's paper ^mpha- 
.sized that no Americanization should take place. I'his lead, the 
question of whether foreign students come here to get a watc.ed- 
down version of American education — aren't they actually coming be- 
cause they want an American education in all .senses? This ;**!eming 
tension between diversity as opposed to adaptation was not recog- 
nized by one member* who felt that through incorporating new sug- 
gestions and points of \ie\\ of iAternational students a reform of 
American undergraduate education could be effected. Also, several 
participants c]uestioned whether Americanization wasn't desired bv 
u me foreign students while others preferred to keep their own 
culture. 

One mcniher raised the t]uestion, in terms of looking at the quality 
and coverage of present foreign undergraduate programs, of identify- 
ing inadequacies as one wa) of evaluating the quality of our programs. 
There are, for example, many kinds of activities on behalf of the stu- 
dents at the entry Ic cl (admissions, pre-enrollment, enrollment) but 
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very little is done in the predepartiire, re-eiurv, and follow -up areas. It 
was suggested that we might havj a ''departu re officer ' f r^r '^nrf-u rji Ktu. 
H/>n ^«^ . w hn n-miM \ , t [ i 1 1111^ !^; alTsnul^nrs whr f^nrn degrees and^ 
speak to ^hem personally if they are interested in job placement, as a 
placement officer often does* for American students. At this point, an- 
other participant questioned the degi^i^e to which we provide special 
sen ices for foreign students over and =alKn e and different from those 
we provide for American students. Perhaps we should bring foreign 
students into the mainstream at this point, so that the regular place- 
ment officer* is responsible for follow-up and job placement rather 
than the foreign student officer, 

The last two specific priorities for action named were: that we must 
convince our national legislators of the advantages of enrolling for- 
eign students in our institutions, and that institutions should engage 
in-self-studv to determine whether they have a conunitnient tO inter- 
national education. 
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to the Development 
of Institutional Priorities 

by Hugh M.Jenkins 



The Rhetoric - • 

National. Inspired, or, perhaps more appropriately, appalled by the 
inhumanities of the F930S and the holocaust of the 40s, the world 
resounded in the 50s and 60s witK statements of commitment to 
e\erything^that might contribute to international understanding. High 
on the list of priorities was international education. Htre in the United 
States'we had the Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1 96 1 with its forthright preamble: "The purpose of this Act is to en- 
able the Ciovernment of the United States to increase.mutual un^Jer- 
•standini^ betwecTi the people of the United States and the people of 
other countries by. means of educati(mal and cultural' exchange. . . , 
It goes on to say: "and thus assist in the developmciit of friendly, sym- 
*pathetic and peaceful relations betw een the United States and the other 
countries of the world.'' 

lucked a vav in the deep-free/x\ awaiting ful^fillmcnty is the Inter- 
national Education Act of 1966. Its purpose is "that this and* future 
generations of Anivricaiis should be assured ample opportimity to 
de\el<4) to the fullest extent possil)le their inteilectUjil capacities in all 
areas uf knowledge pertaining to other countries, peoples and cul- 
tures. ..y ' 

^: :}: 

Institiitlofuil. commitment to an international dimension in edu- 
cafion is echoed at the institutional level. In a random sampling of 
statements on institutional g(xils one finds such quotations as the fol- 
lowing. 

*'Ore of rhe foremost needs and challeiTges facing the University 
presciulv and continuing at least through the remaining decades of 
the 'Iwenrieth (*entur\ is the development and implementation of 
(the uni\ersit\\sl role in international affairs'' (Iowa State University, 
January 1969). 

"[The universitvl will make available its rich variety of cultural, 
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educational, technical, and other rcsoilrccs to its area, to the State of 
Ohio, to the nation, and 'to the international community" (Kent State 
University, 1971-72). 

"The involvement of "this nation in the affairs of the world places 
new demands upon education. The University of Florida must pro- 
duce citizens who are equipped with the knowledge and competency 
ro functi^^n*" intelligently in the vital area of diverse cultures" (Uni- 
versity of Florida, 197 1 

Similar statements can be found in the catalogs and descriptive liter- 
ature of practicallv everv college and university across the country. 
J^W this rhetoric reflects, I believe, a genuine concern that, in the 
easier de<:ades immediately following World War 11, resulted iu the 
niassi\e increase in the foreign student population in thc. United Sta tes. 
The fact that the current commitment, both qationallv and institution- 
ally, is more apparent than real mav l).e attributed, not to hypocrisy or 
indifference, but rather tt) the pressure of other responsibilities ;ind a 
sense of the increasing remoteness of these glol)al goals. 

^ . The Reality 

Paradoxically, the harsh realities of recent c\ents nia\ now prove that 
the nati/fhal rhetoric is not so far-fetched and that the dream has be- 
come a demand. Clolral issues, and the e\ident w eakening of Amer- 
ica's domination' of the mtcrnatiogal mone\ market and its lessening 
control of global resources, have caused an urgcjit reapprai.sal of our 
national needs and international relationships. Fhe impact of jlrcse 
altered circumstances mav be seen in the following extracts froi.i the 
speech made b\ Secretary of State I Lnry Kissinger at the Sixth Spe- 
cial Session of the United Niitions (ieneral \ssembly: ''Whatever 
(uir ideological belief or social structure, we are part of a .single 
international economic system on which all our national economic 
objectives depend. No nation or bloc of natii,ns can unilaterally deter- 
mine the shape of the future." And, speaking of our mutual inter- 
dependenLc: ''Thus economics, technology, d the sweep of human 
values impose a recognition of our interde|Uiidence and of tlie neces- 
sitv of our collal)oration." And, furth< ^ refc *ng to the need for co- 
operation: ''No human activity is less national in character than the 
field of science. No development effort ()tfers more hope than joint 
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technical and scientific c(H)peration" (italics added). 

In thq context of the Special Session, in which the developing na- 
tions we e asscrtinir tbeir claims to the essential resources within their 
territorial domain, these statements are a far cry from the somewhat 
arrogant imperialism of the gr^at American economy of only a feu- 
years ago: The "mutual, understanding" "soiight in the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural^Exchange Act and the '^knowledge pertaining to 
pther countries" of the International Education Act have suddenly 
acquired a new significance. 

At the same time, and at a different level, the international dimen- 
sion in education has also become peculiarly attractive to institutions 
of higher, ^^ducation. To some extent it is indeed the "dimension" in its 
literal interpretation, as colleges and universities are seeking foreign 
students to offset their declining enrollments. The problem was 
identified very clearly by the National Center for Educational Sta- 
• tistics, which noted that there were 680,000 college vacancies in the 
United States for 1973-74. Significantly, this figure was reported in 
an article in the Chronicle of 'Hi<^kr Education (July 16, 1973) about a 
proposal to fill some of these, vacancies by a massive airlift of (lerman 
students. SubscMjuently. on'May 13, 1974, the Chronicle reported that 
the quest for students was Icjuling many colleges to adopt sales tech- 
niques that were (uace shunned on campus, and one reads in the Col- 
lege Board Re^;ieiu (Fall 1973) a thoughtful article on "the marketing of 
admissions." The imperatives of underenrollnient soon had their ef- 
fects on the international scene, where there is a thriving business in 
recruitment. Thus there is a new influx of collc|'es establishing over- 
sj:as offices (for example, the May 1974 '^^^^^ "''^'^^ Canadian Bureau 
of International Education ((-Bik) bulletin Co;;/;w//;//tv///V;;w reports that 
the Lake Superior Association of (Colleges and Universities has just 
opened an office in Tokvo to recruit Japanese .students) and an increase 
in universities overseas branches (for ex.unple, the [)r()p()sed Hong 
Kong branch of Pacific Lutheran Universuv was^announced in the 
April i«^sue()f the //.s7V/;/.Vto/tv//), - ^ 

These and;<)ther straws in the wind idl suggest that this is indeed a 
timelv occasion to review the in^tutional priorities for action regard- 
ing the undergraduate foreign suMent. On both the national and the 
institutional levels there is a growing awareness of the subtle differ- 



ence bctwccrf America s assiiniption of <i paternal responsibility for 
international affairs anci America's need for a fraternal responsive- 
ness to international interests. This chi\nge in status commands a new 
acceptance of the national necessity! for international sophistication, 
transnational familiarity, and the ability to communicate across the 
harriers of language. It demands a new assessment of instiuitional 
priorities at iiil levels of postsecondary education regarding jnter- 
national education in general and foreign student prognims in partic- 
ular. It is jn these circumstances and to meet these needs that we 
must meet the challenge of devising a practical approach to the de- 
velopment of instituti(mal priorities in regard to the foreign under- 
graduate student. 

While this paper concentrates (m the foreign student in the United 
States, it must b. -ecogiii/ed thivt thi^> is only (me part of a much 
larger institutional involvement in international educational inter- 
change. National purposes and institutwrnal goals must of iieccssity 
embrace a program in which international educati(m, as described in 
the rhetoric, is not a supplement to but rather a direction of con- 
temporary education. In such terms the programs provided for Amer- 
ican students abroad, die intrajnstitutional relationship of the for- 
eign students to these and other programs on campus, aiul the inter- 
institutional relatiimship between college, and universities in the 
United States and in foreign countries nuist be seen as ai) intet^ral 
part of the rationale and tlie practicalities of .the foreign student pro- 
gram. 

Responsibilities and Standards 

I he recent report of the National (^ommi.ssion on the Financiiii^ of 
Post-secondar\ T.ducation states that "In.stitutions of post-.secondar\ 
cdncati(:^j nuist en)plo\ procedures that will enable funders to deter- 
n1i()e whether resources are being used to aVhiexe the outconR\s the 
funders desire.' ' This demaiuls a particularly well-coordinated re- 
sponse from those who are interested ii) de\ eloping programs for 
\^ 
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foreign undergraduate students. There nuist be a eongruence of the 
interests of all those who are ifivoKed. The primary response must 
satisfy the needs and interests of those w ho are charged with the 
funding and the governance of the institution itself, a subject that is 
dealt with in more detail at a later point. Complementing this major 
factor arc at lea.st two other interests that claim attention. First, there 
arc those of the individual foreign student, who will certainly be mak- 
ing a major investment of some critical years in the prime of life, and 
in many cases will also' be responsible for providing a major share of 
the cost of his or her ed;ication. Then there are those of the home coun- 
try, which has already invested in the previous education of its foreign 
students, is continuing to inWst" through the export of the currency 
required to support an educational program in the United States, and 
has a vested inteiest in the availability of the trained manpwer 
needed for its social and economic development. 

In determining the feasibilit), si?itability, and consequent attrac- 
tion of its foreign student programs the institution must keep these 
.interests in mind. In this regard ihe article on "Marketing Admissions" 
Veferred to earlier^ offers an unusual approach which may serve to 
clarif) and qualify the interests of a^^llege or university in devefop- 
inif a program for the foreign undergraduate student. Among the con- 
siderations U) be borne in mind Wolff suggests the following: 
• Make consumer-oriented plans and policies. In the context of this 
paper, this idea suggests that the institution will consciously deter- 
mine its pwn peculiar contribution to the individual needs of the for- 
eii^n student and the national needs of the home country. Such an 
awareness will iclentify new opportunities for service in the field of 
international education and serve to focus the attenticm of the institu- 
tion .on those areas of the world where its particTdar educational of- 
ferings w'ilLl)e most useful. 

m Define tlie institution's mission ai^l describe its capabilities One 
of the urcatest problems facing the foreign student ind the foreign 
sponsor is diat of identify ing the mbst appropriate insticMtion for their 
proposed educational progran^ \lan\ mismatches may be avoided 
and nian\ new ai)plicantsjna\ l)e discovered if the fore'gn student 
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contemplating study in America can be assured that thekurriculum 
will provide the appropriate level and encompass the specific subicct 
matter to meet precise educational needs. ' 

A readiness to adjust adu^issions plans to a changing environment. 
Vh'is suggests that foreign students should he made aware of whatever 
is ne\V and special in the institution's program and facilities. 

These somewhat arbitrary extractions from the article serve only to 
indicate what must be recognized as a significant omission ii) the ap- 
[)^oach of many institutions to their foreign student protjrams: the 
lack of anv predetermined policy regarding the admission of foreign 
students. In too many cases the admission of foreign students is 
simply a reaction to applications from foreign students. In such cases 
the end result may fail to satisfy the expectations bf aU those in- 
volved and be seen only as a burden to the institution itself^'J he ap-- 
proach suggested by Wolff needs to be taken kfore tlie admissions of- 
ficer examines the three basic (|ue.stions regarding the suitability of, 
the applicAnt: academic (]ualifij:ations, Knglish-languagc proficiency, 
and financial sufficiency. It may well be that the institution will de- 
termine that it is its ow n suitability for the education of foreign stu- 
dents that is in cpiestion, and thai it is not prepared to make the invest- 
ment recjuired to follow those conditions set forth in ^^Responsibilities 
and'*Standar(,ls in Work \yitb Foreign Students," a section of the 
Gttiddwe^nxX out in 1(^64 by the X;^tional Association for Foreign 
Student Afl^nirs (\ \i sa). , 

% A ^ 0 ** 

Political Support and (.Vntcrs of Strength 

. ■ 'The Inprmation (uip 

In his ke\note address to the 197^ annual meeting of the, American 
(>ouncil on I'xfucation (reported in the Edycutiomil RcconC Winter 
1974), Stephen Bailey commented: * We work inadc(]uatel\ at*ex- 
plaining ourscKcs. . . . Our ignorance about ourselves is an abvss. Our 
data basis is s^iockinglv inadc(|U;Uc. Responses to responsible political 
(|ucstions tend to emerge too late and in too pretentious and inutile a 
form." 

I his criticism is paricui iT\\ pertinent t > those who arc invoKed *n 
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foreign student programs. Programs do not support themselves nor 
do they derive support when their real worth cannot be demonstrated 
or substantiated. We may have an instinctive belief that international 
education, or more properly education for international fiving, is an 
imperative in the twentieth century. We may be completely persuaded 
that the interchange of students a^jd scholars is, Melvin Fox said, 
"the best way to tie together the entire international educational ef- 
fort"^ We may be convinced that there are inherent values in the de- 
velopment at the undergraduate level of an international campus com- 
munity. We are certainly confounded by the fact that, on a.nationSi 
scale, we have insufficient data to describe our activities, let alone to 
prove our ca.se. Paradoxically, there have been a large number of in- 
dividual studies, liased on the experience of institutions or of national 
groups. These are now being brought together in a three-volume bib- 
liography tnx\x\(iA Jnternational Education: The American Experienced 
The material is organized under three headings: dissertations and 
theses (Volume i), periodical literature (Volume 2) .yid other printed 
sources (Volume 3). The fii*^t of these volumes is in print, and it is 
hoped that when all are available it may be possible to coalesce the 
findings of these separate studies into some kind of valid%()verall evi^lu- 
ation oF the progress and problems to date. At this time, therefore, an\^ 
practical approach to the establishment of the priorities for the foreign 
undergraduate student must begin with a clear definition of our pur- 
pose, an exploration of available resources, <ind the discover)'^ of ways 
in which these resources may be utilized in program development. 
Only then can we seek to mobilize the necessary political support On 
campus and in the community. ^ * 

Some General Considerations 

In the broader context of educational exchange there has been in re- 
cent yrars some question as to whether it is necessary, or even ^p- 
propaate, to admit foreign students at the undergraduate level. Con- 
cern is expressed about the fiict that a long period of stud) abroad may 
alienate the student from the homerountry, and about the prior need 
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to'strcngthcn institutions othi^licr education in the developing nations. 
In practice we find tluit nuiny countries still l(K)k to the United 
States as a prime soujce of education in certain disciplines; and ^n the 
international level tjrere is an obvious relationship between global edu- 
cational resource^f and national educational needs. Although, the re- 
cently initiatet}^)lan t() bring numbers of (Jernian students to Amer- 
ican colleges and uni\ ersities is currently in abev ancc/» the fact that so 
V ^ ' many^institiitions in this country expressed such a lively interest in the 
project suggests diat die principle involved was certainly acceptable. 

determined attempt t() solve the problems that becam^i ap- 
p^}\t fnay still lead to the fulfillment of this plan or the development 
of similar projects. , ^ \ 

There is, too, some general acceptance of the need for an interna- 
tional dimension in the education ofFeied at the undergraduate level, 
as the vast majority of students in diis countrv do not continue in 
graduate studies. These and man) other consideraftlns relatintrV) the 
interests qf each institujtion must be examined and accepted or re- 
, jected if the proper priorities are to be established '•^^-^ ^ 

Purposes, (ioah. ami Achkvmcuts 

In the report 'rhc Crisis of Purpose. Ikjhutiou arJ Uses of histitutiomil 
(ioali^h) Richard K. Peterson*' there are critical evaluations, conmients, 
md advice that may be related*to the process of establishing die insti- 
rutional prioritv for foreign undergraduate student programs. The 

^ 'following points are presented i|i a somewhat free adaptation to the 
contcxtof this paper. ^ ' . 

■ *rhe^oie of foreign student [)rogr.ims must be related to the accepted 
tonctions of the college or univcrsitv as part of the larger social sv stei^i 
in which the iiistitution exiMs (for example, the transmission of cul- 
tural herit ige, prov ision of trained manpower, entrv into professions^ 
and soon). " ^ ' ^ 

^ • Urogram objectives nuist be dearlv defined and enable indjvfduals 
and agencies /)ut^iele the campus (for example,. prospective students, 

r ^ 

N FatluT r^limiiul U\ .q^j^^irttl th<f l^>u|j t|iat plans ucrc urulcr ua\ to linnii^ipoo 
(iciin.ui stiicicMits to(Jc(>rgct>vpi UiH\tJsit\ intalli974 • / 
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government units and funding ageneies, and sd on) to understand their 
raison d'etre. _ ' •» 

•They nuist be examined in the context ot* institutional .planning in 
so far as it relates to futuristic thinking about national and interna- 
tional systems. 

• Decision makers must be provided with relevant and timely data; 
thus, a.proccs'S of information gathering must be established that is 
fcKused on the extent to which the educational pnjigram is achieving 
prede term i ny^obj 

Whiletti^sc aruS^many other equally significant ideasJii the report 
>vill be familiar to4y><< experienced administrator and member of the ^ 
faculty, they are significantly lacking in many institutions insofar as 
the foreign undergraduate student prograhi is concerned. Indeed, it 
may vvelhbe that the fact that the expectation of the administ^ator and 
faciiltv member to receive this kind of evaluation is not fulfilled is the 
rca.son for the low rating of the foreign student program in in.stitu- 
ti(\nal priorities. Certainly such e\'aluati{)ns mu.st be provided by 
tho.se concerned uith the foreign undergraduate student programs 
**to enable funders to determine uliether resources are being u.sed to 
achieve the outcomes funders desii'e/' 

Costs and benefits * ^ i 

Two of the more important factors in the establishment institutional 
priorities are the questions of (i) hou much it costs Jo accept foreign 
.students on campus and provide the services necessary to injiure that 
their experience is beneficial both to the stu^lents and the institutions, 
and (2) what benefits accrue, primarily to the institution and the\tate, 
and in a broader context to th.e nation, from the pres(|ncc of foreigij^, 
students — the immediate income and hing-terin assets ihe\. represent. 
BccausH; these are exceedingly difficult to measure^lilere have been 
very feu atteinpts to present some kind pf ''i^alaiice sheet'' for for- 
eign student activities. An examiijation made in Indiana^dcmonstra^ed 
one side of the eijUijrKm b\ 'showing that the state receivj^d about^i7/) 
millicm^per vear from having foreign st.udcnts within its boundaries.^ 
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New methods p( determining the financial inif mentions of foreign 
• student progranyi nia\ make it l)()th possible and mandatory, to make 
^ a more precise HseaUnssessment of the institution's involvement 

iorcign student activ ities. In the meantime it is important to emphasize 
,^ that from the financial point of \ iew foreign students do represent. in- 
come as u cl^ as expenditure and an investment thai can prove in eco- 
nomic terms to l)e very much in the nati(inal interest. ^ 

•\ ; /' Centers of Straiifth 

If any practical approach to the development of institutional priorities 
♦for undergraduate foreign student programs is to l)e successful fit 
liuiSf {k* validated \)\ those who are in a position to implement reconi- 
- mendations and endorsed l)y those who are in a position to providL 
tHe^ necessary sU|)|)ort, Such validation and endorsement must be 
S(Hight with equal vigor on campus ^nd iii the community. 

. ' I ' * * i{! ^'f ' 

0n Campus. At the institutional le\e tpe primary need is to identify 
and mobili/e the interests of those v^i^io atj most capable.of making 
?fi informed judgment a^id whose (Iji'nion w*ill carry the necessary 
weight. That such a group exists on evtry campus is indicated l)y the 
findings of a n\fs\ Task Force on the Mission and \etivities of the 
Association, which recently conducted a series of interviews with 
leaders of government, education, and the private organizations con- 
cerned with inYernationaPeducation. .The result of their efforts was a 
lem'thy li<>t ()f,ubscrved trends in intcrnationarcducatior^ l)oth world- 
wide arrdTTTthe Unitc\l States. In this list w e find: ^increasing num- 
bers of students and of faculty and administrators of educational in- 
stitutions throughout the world are having opportunities for sig- 
nificant experiences al)road.**** 

is r**flected in the tact that in a number ot universities there are 
directories of facult\ with international i]ualifications and experience, 
hi the L'niversit) of Kansas^ for example, (herejs ti listing of over 400 
such facultN meml)ers. It is perhaps significant that in the introduction 
to this directory, pul)lished in 1972, it is noted thiit it "represents the 
^ fi rst c .impus-vv ide attempt to identify meml)ers^xif-thc-Universit\ of 
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Kansas faculty who have special interests, experience and yxposure 
vis-a-vis countries and cultures l)cyond the lx)rders of the Unitpd 
States." From these and similar groups at ever)' college and university 
can l)e recruited, at the highest level, the members of committees, 
task.f«ces, or commissions on the international role of the institution 
who can establish the appropriate priorities for this area of activity, 
the notaBle examples of the existence and influence of such institu- 
tional units suggest that this should be a feature of eve^y campus. 
Parentheticallv it may l)c noted that an opinion poll conducted at the 
■University of Minnesota in the fall of 1973 indicated that a majority 
of the students questioned felt that "foreign students'made a valuable 
contribuKion to the overall educational experience of the United 
States students."* The support of the student Ixxly has not yet l)een 
fully, explored or mobili/xd on many campuses. The advocacy of such 
a group might well be a very positive influence in assessing the priority 
of and potential support for foreign student programs. 



* * 



Off Campus. There is" some evidence that, once institutional priorities 
are established, support for foreign student programs may be gen- 
erated from groups in the 1(k.i1, state, and national community. Cur- 
re/ft records at the n.vfsa central ofi^ce indicate that there are 477 
members of the associativ^n who have indicated that they haxx an 
interest in the work of the Community Section. 'I hese would include 
in addition to the representatives of community organi/iitions engaged 
in foreign student programs and .services, the fi.reign .student advisers 
at many colleges and universities who have continuing contact with 
civic and chu'rch uroups oflfering some kind of ser% ice to their foreign 
students. There is also a supplementary file of over 300 indiyiduais 
and groups, not members of n-afs.v. who are known to be involved in 
community services to foreign students. .Across the country this repre- 
sents a sizable potential for the deveh.pment of public support for 
such foreign student activities as are considered priority items U.r 
institu tional concern, ^rhere isA-er>- little e vidence of dcliherat^o=- 
tensiye cflFort.s to organize tfiestTgroups into an eflfective lobby tor 

;;T[j;;ircr.sity Opi-m-n Poll HlU)rticc ..fStmknt Affairs Rcsc.rcl. Hnllc.in. Vol.^ 
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'international cdiicjuionnl interchange. 

At the state level the re^sults-of an active campaign to secure legisla- 
tive support f(M| foreign student progranis niay be seen in the bill 
passed by the state of Minnesota Senate and House of Representatives 
on March 26, 1974. Wthin certain specified limits this bill grants tui- 
tion waivers. and also establishes a scholarship Wmd for the foreign 
students enrolled at the state institutions. Legislation favorable, to 
foreign students has al.so been enacted recently in the state of Oregoif. 
The reactions of the various state legislatures is by no means uniform, 
and in some the trend has been toward a lessening rather than an in- 
crease in ihu support given for foreign student programs or even for 
t;he acceptance of foreign students at the state institution^. It does ap- 
pear, however that centers of strength can be established within the 
legislature and. once established, can inthience the attitude toward 
foreign student activities. 

At the federal level there is continuing support from the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural .\ffairs in the^IX^partment of State. Within 
the Bureau, an Office of Private Coopenition has been establishSl to 
"promote, facilitate, and broker the actual tapping of private sector 
^resources'' on behalf of new and existing programs related to the 
.Mutual Kducational and Cultural F..\ch:ingc\Act. The degree to which 
the .services of this oflice may be of indirect support for foreit^n stu- 
dent programs has yet to be determined but it should certafnly be 
explored. 

Within C()ngre.ss the recent action by the Immigration and Natu- 
ridization .Service designed to limit sunuiier employment for foreign 
students has elicited statements of what mav be described as "sup- 
portive: concern" from .some members of the House and Senate. Al- 
though there may be no immediate action (owuig to other matters of 
more pressing national concern) it is permissible to as.sume that there 
will be support for \ \fs\\s position that tliere should be a changeHn 
regulations governing the admittance and the educational experience 
of^ fiircign s r u d c n^ W in American colleges and uni ver xi t ics and -rfrnt 
such regulations should be recast in the context of promotinu educa- 
tional interchange rather than that of ontnilljftg alicas. U miiy even 
be that there will be sonieone who will want to a.ssume the mantle of 
Senator J. WiJIiam Tulbright as the champion of international educa- 
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tional interchange. • ^ . ' 

Finally, withi'n the private sector of husiiicss ciittrpritJc there arc a 
number of multinational cor|>orations that havq a direct interest in 
the end product of foreign student undergraduate education in the 
United States. PnKter and Gamble, ibr example, conducts an ener- 
getic campaign to recruit foreign students upon graduation foi* service 
in its international suh>idiaries. Representatives of tl}is company and 
of the General Electric Company have taken an active role in nahsa's 
efforts to devejop a program for identifying home-countr)' employ- 
ment ()pj>ortuni?ies f:»r foreign students. In this work they have re- 
,portcd an interest fnun a number of their colleagues in the business 

wortd.' " , . ' 

In summary, if corollary to the establishment of institutional 
priorities for forei^^i undergraduate student programs is generating 
the necessar}' support for these progranu», it follows that this must l)C 
sought within the political structure on campus, in the conmuinity 
tha> is served by the college or university, in the state and federaj 
Uovemments, and among the business community. In each of these 
areas ;j]ttem.pts have been made to secure such support with vary ing 
decrees of success, sttfficient to justify a more intensive effort at every 
level. 

' Practicalities 

In order to be practical, foreign students' on campus and/or for eign 
student programs. at the undergraduate leVel must be recogjiized as 
part of the ihstitution's resources and a link in the institution's rela- 
tionships. 0\vv the years, specially at the undergraduate lL»vcl, there 
has too ofteii been a disregard for the transnational and intercultural 
characteristics that may distinguish, or '''by default, ^noticeably not 
distinuuish ihc institution that has foreign students oir its cnmpus. 
Those institutions which ba\c consciously recognized the role that 
foreiun ^students may play on campus, ;md exploited the inherent 
internation i l m^'Ttt.^firurinn.il durreach of foreign student prograni s, 
have derived significant benefit from their involvement in foreign 
studeiit acti\!ties.' Those which ha\e ignoicd this potential rcs^nirce 
often rcuard the foreign student as a burden to be discarded in times 
of financial stress. Obviouslv. therefore, the practical approach to the 



development of institutional priorities for foreign iincicrgraduate stu- 
dents must be based onr the intent to extraet the maximum advantage 
.ff^m theirpxc;^enee. , , V 

;"Th'e following is^only a sanipling.of ways in which forcign^studcul"'' 
ha\;c hem or might be usee! as resources, of re^our^es rhat may Be 
macle available to foreign students, and of programs that" have*^ been 
devised or suggested, some to achieve a permanent status, others to be 
deferred Jbccausc of the apparent difficulties involved. 'Fhe catalog is 
presented solely^ for demonstration purposes and in the hope that it 
may lc*ad to other ideas f6r the practical use i)t^ international educa- 
tional interchange. . • =^ 

f. Ethnic Heritage Studies Program (Elementary and Secondary 
Act of 1965 — Title IX). This program* which was funded in fiscal 
year 1974 by .an appropriati<m of $2,375,000, is designed to enable 
United States .studcjats to learn more about the nature of their own 
heritage and to study the contributions of the cultural heritage of 
other ethnic groups of thc'iiation. In the guidelines for application for 
funds, specific reference is made to the assistance that^may be ob- 
tained "from foreign students pursuing their education in this coun- 
try.'^ • ^ \ ' . 

2. Self-Instructional Language j^rograms. State University of New 
^York. This pri^grani, which was initiated at Kalamazoo College mi 

1963-65 and has now been introduced on a number of campuses. in 
New York, invol\cs a supcr\-iscd program of self-instruction with cx- 
tcrnaf assessment of .student performance. In th^: spring of 1972 more 
than 1,000 men ancl wcmicn were learning to sp^^ak Chiinrsc, Jap- 
anese, Arabic, Swahili, or 1 of 21 other languages, for full credit, 
widiout classroom instruction of any kind. An essential clement in the 
program is the assistance of native speakers as tutors or consultants, 
w ho arc paid at an bourl\ rate. The haniibook notes that such native 
speakers arc typically exchange students on scholarships or fortign 
Stiuicnts regularly enrolled at the institution. It points out riiat as the 
foreign stuilcnts are fint uAyc c mplo\ed as language teachers, their 
field of stud) is iuuTiatcrial. The only basic requirement is that t]icy 
be educated speakers of die standaril form of the language being 
studied. ^ 

3. Cooperative IvuiC;:r»on Program, .\t Northeastern' University 
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,thefe are some 800 foreign students enrolled, two-thirds of whom are 
engaged in the Cooperative Education Program^ The Program com- 
,pnse§ five years of .work and study for the baccalaureate degree and 
three. yeari for the asWiatc degree. After a freshman year of full- 
time study, the students move into the cooperative plan, spending one ; 
quartb in classroom work and one quarter on woi:k assignments. The 
foreign students have F-i visas, and permis|ion to engage in the work 
.period is obtained through submission of'the I-538 form. The stu- 
dents obtain this-privilfege as an alternative to postgraduate practical 

training. , 1 . ,. 

4. PKTECA.{Pn)U'ram of Educational and Technical Exchange with 
Certtral America and the Caribbean). Organized by the Southeastern 
Regional Office of the Institute of 'International Education, this pro- 
gram involves the cooperative efforts of educational loan 'agencies 
(Educreditos) in Gej^tral America, a number of junior and community 
colleges and technical institutes in the southeastern part of the United 
States, various local corporate and civic agencies, and the he. The 
Educredito provides long-term, I'ow-interest-rate loans to qualified 
students, the junior or community college offers waivers of out-of- 
state tuition or other support, local organizations assist in finding 
supplementar>' employment for the pkteca students. The iik co- 
.ordinates the selection and placement of the students and sponsors 
their exchange ^'i si tor visas. As of March 1974, 200 students have 
entered the program and 18 institutions offer programs. (It should be 
noted that the Pan American Association of Institutions for Educa- 
tion Loans [apickJ lists 13 member institutions in various Central and 
South American countries.) . 

, 5. AID Prognuns.'ln 1971, 5,307 participants in Agency for Inter- 
national Development (aid) training programs were enrolled in 375' 
education institutions in the United States. The c|uestibn of increasing 
the number of colleges and universities engaged in these aid training 
-progra^is^has been raised scveralnimes, especially in regard to the 
inclusion of some of the smaller but academically sound institutions. 
-Alt hough llici c iy a tcn i iutc y on the }w^-of the graining officcrs^a 
turn t(r those institutions with whitli they are most familiar, it has 
been stated that any interested institution is welcome to cxplorc.the 
possibility of enrolling aid participants in programs that will meet 
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their learning needs-. * ^ 

6. Joint DegKee Progran^^. In 1968 Brandeis Univ ersity was actively 
exploring the possibility oV the luo-Twi) Program — a joint degree 
program with -foreign universities which would operate reciprocally 
and by mutual validation of credits. It w as proposed that the foreign 
student from the cooperating university, after the. freshman year at 
his home institution, would come t'o Brandeis for two years and then 
return home for the senior year. The Brandeis, student would take his( 
second and third year at the foreign university and feturn to complete 
his degree recjuiremcnts at Brandeis. - 

Although the plan wa^ abandoned because of the problem of c()uat- 
f ing the credits given in a thKee-year university course with those giv*en\ 
in a four-year university course, and thC problem of funding the ex- ^ ^ 
change of students, the idea was cnthusiastiGally supported in prin- 
ciple by the faculty of Brantlcis University, and a recent inquiry sug- 
gests that the principle is still vaHd, if some way coiild be found to 
solve the problems. ^ . ' ^ 

7: Ctfrriculuni Adjustment. In 1970"! distinguished group of edu- 
cators in the field of business administration nitt in a thriie-day con- 
ference to discuss ways of improving the educati^ival ^experience of 
stiulents from F^atin America vv ho come to the United Stiites to study 
business administ^ition. 'l*he report of their discussions was published 
b.y the XationalXssociation for Foreign Student Affairs, Their recom- 
mendations suggest that at the undergraduate level, such students 
could be provided with a program that vvould be consistent with the 
educational program in the United States,* vv hile providing the stu- 
dent with an educational experience that vvould be more consistent 
With the, needs of the home tj)untry. They suggested, that this might 
be eflfeeted b\ counseling the student with regard to the elective 
courses and recommended the use of faculty advisers who were 
familiar with the conditions in the student's^home country. It vvas/ 
anticipated that the report might b^ tisdl- to generate further thinking 
with rppect to the Latin American student who comes to the United 
States to study b usiness administratioa ^ j 

8. Consortia. A number of institutions have joined t7)gether in con- 
sortia to provide the specialized services and programs that are in- 
volved in foreign student programs. The Regional Council for Inter- 
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national Education is a notable example of such a cooperative activity, 
in further exploration of the approach, the naFS^a Field Ser\Mcei^ro- 
gram in 1970 funded a study of the feasibility of operating regional 
centers fo^the teaching of Eng4ish as a second language and the process- 
ing of foreign stu Jeht admissions. With some significant geographical 
differences due to the concentration of foreign students in certain 
urban* areas, the study .indicated that smaller institutions and partic-* 
ulariy community colleges would profit from tht? development of 
such regional centers. In a later study (1973) following-^ an intensive 
study of the State ^University System of Florida, it was strongly 
recommended that a similar approach for tlje centralized processing 
for foreign student admissions and a center for orientation and^ 
En<'Iish-language instruction Be instituted in the state. 
J. Internationali/KUi()n of Ufij^ersities. In 1972 the Chancellor of the 
. Swedish Universities set up a committee to inquire into the qyestion 
• of internationalizing the Swedish university system. The^omprehen- 
sive proposal resulting from this inquiry includes: * *; 

a. a global dimension to all curriculums, 

b. expansion of language studies, a _ 

c. international exchange of students and teachers, 

' d. specialized international courses for work in international or 
foreign posts, ' • 
e. measures to make Swedish university education in\ernati(>nally 
comparable in .structure and level. ^ 
^ f - - 

Gmcliisions iincl Recommendations / 



Summary 

• ■ lastitutioniil priorities jelate to the community<n:hat the institution' 
serve.^ This commwity is rapidly becoming internationalized. The 
foreign imdergraduatc student may be an important element in the 
creation, at the undergraduate level, of a necessary interoational stu- 

dent commt mity. ^ 

' * asstrmed-wtth^ thij-ad- 
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mission of, the foreign undergraduate student may lead to the realiza- 
tion that the institution has offerings that may attract a new and 
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valuable addition to its educational program. 

• Cost, goals, and pdrposes must be carefully predicted and records 
kept, so that their validity may be tested, t ' . 
•_^]itLcal support for established priorities must be developed within 
"the institution and the national, state, and local comrnunities, 

• Financial resources must be- sought through the exploration of all 
•possible ayerttics of suppoTt/B()th C()r studelits and foFihstitutionsT 
Justification of the priorities must inclujie plans for the fullest use o^ 
the foreign student as an educational resa««:ei. 

• There must be an imaginative exploration of all the existing or at- 
tempted programs — intrainstitutionrfl, interinstitujjional, and trans- 
national—designed to develop and^enhance the international educa- * 
tional exchange activit)\ 

With these considerations in mind, and with the stretching of the, 
mind in time anji space, the institutional priority for foreign under- 
gfaduate student programs nwy be wisely determined. 

'Possible Courses of Act ion -> , k 

The further exploration of the place ^of the foreign undergraduate stu- 
dent must be focused at two levels: • 

JVithifi the allege or university. The developing role of the instita- 
tioii requires the continuing attention of high-level task forces, com- 
mittees, or commissions, comprising representative^ of all interested . 
arid'^authorifative parties, to keep the institution's iicti\'ities in the 
field of^ foreign undergraduate education (including the reciprocal 
activity of American students abroad) up to date with emerging heeds 
and opportunities. " . - 

/// the national levei There neccisT(7be^some direction to the hap- 
hazard flow of foreign student a'pplications that are currently received 
by colleges and universities across the United States. Some national 
educational task force, preferably with some international participa- 
tion, might be created to examine this prohfem and determine ways by 
which applications are directed to the most appropriate institution and 
information about the particular educational offerings of interested " 
colleges jnd universities is more effec^cHy disseminated to prospec- 
tive foreign students irrtheir+i()riiTcM)untries. ' ^ — 7- 
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* t Responses to the Paper / 

Gloria 1lic» who chatrcil the discussion session following the Jenkins 

:paper,. asked that thcycolloquium participants try to Gfmdense the 

ideas and suggestions'/Jenkins presented and. earlier suggestions into 

rccommendatfons ih/x are bpth valid and fcn^id enough to represent a 

cbftsensus\o£the.coll().quium'sc()nccrns. , • 

? " / • * 

. • . " ' >^Reports from the Discussion^ Groups 
Group l.M^y Ann Spreckelnieyer reiK)rted thitt the group 'tW)Ug{tt'-it 
^^^hmtldlf)e the responsibility of the foreign st;udent 'adviser to.develop 
an invefStory of an institution's total-resm^rces for international edtica- 
tion- faculty, pr()gran>s, number of students- to help elicit a response 
from .the power structure regarding institutional commivment. Such 
an assessment can include a consideration of a curriculum that is 
aimed at i)enefiting both foreign and American* students 1)y reflecting 
and eviyi'^anticipating'tha changing needs in other parts of the world. 
^ Reuardiqg the "traflfe cop" concept, the group was in^favor of a re- 
gional monitoring system ancl suggested that, prior to establishing 
such a system, a feasibility Ktudy be made and a model program be set 
up in one region. The study might be designed by Mi: members/and 
, would also take into account the view s of ftyeign students, representa^ 
tfves. from otHtr countries, institutional Vepreiicntatives imriu^^^ 
Vands funding organi/.ati()ns. " . , * 



The group also/recommended that alumni contacts be developed to 
form a link for foreign students between thcMr educational experience 
here and their professional development at home; that s\fs\ develop 
an associationarpolicv on proprietary schools; that institutions, as a 
paFt-^their commitment! look into the benefitsjn dollars of foreign 
students -wiiat they bring us" and take aw ay in terms of the balance 
*of payments. 

* * ^ 

Group II, There was a general feeling,/ep()rted by Ross Aim, that the 
relevance of the terms "happenstance" ^md "sl'lf-interest" indicate a 
need for Lniproving services for foreign students. They, need better 
counseli ng and ed ucatio n, tirst, a nd once diey '^re here better cross- 
* cultural experiences, such as the cooperative living situations aFStan- 



*f()rc( ai\d Indiana Universities. In tlii; \\a) foreign studeiils can con- 
tribute to the intern?tionali/Kltion of American Mudenrs, learn about 
th^ life-styles of the* Americans, and still retain the customs of their 
own culture. o ' ' • * 

• As for the "traffic cop" concept, the group had' doubts alK)ut its 
feasibility. ^ , , * ^ . * * ' * * 

Group H discussed the rc^le of the comnumiry college in detailj.pn 
ilie basis of information presented by Joseph jiWobsen on the 'program 
at the City College of San fVancisco*, Jacobsen urged that efforts be 
made to increase the number of programs of g()vernment, foundations, 
and industry for foreign students to enroll in the technical programs 
offered By cVmmunity colleges, i'herc \vas'"discussi()nJ>Lpossibly re- 
stricting foreign students to these progranis, thus giving them tlie 
most beneficial training for the home country and discouraging them 
from extending their stay here by transferring to -a foiy*-year college 
and possibly running out of funds. It was suijgcsted that jhese pro- 
grams might *offcr college credjt for practical training in locaF.busi- 
nesses during the academic year or vacation of w hen riie study term 
is completed, and that, with the lowering of acadtmic and language 

'<re(]j.iiremcntb, these prograftis would be used to make education avail- 
able to students on a low er c^'onomic level. Several sections of tlic pro- 
posal were amended during debate, both in CJroup II j^nd in liie ge^i- 
eral discussion session.* 

Group III. Reporting ft r the group,J larriet Marsh expr^'f-sed concern 
.that certain rx*cruiting practices mjght lead to a dc^rline ot .academic 
standards and that integrit) is not alwajs dbservcd in recruiting and 
atjmitting foreign students. It was thought that the use of a clearing- 
house sy.ste 1 would offc^id tho^e institutions that might bcjconsidcrcd 
inappropriate foe the more brilliant students.. However, since it was 
felt that the foreign student has a.re'al need ^ for early guidance, the 
group suggested more and better ov erseas coun.selim^ and the 'dis- 
semination of (\bjective information about the mjriad postsecondary 
institutions here, inckiding de.uription of the culturaJ climat^v>f 
institution so that the student -jCan select one that is com[Mitible with 

I. See the iKite-Dii p«iiic 41 tor the final form of Jacohst^n's statement. 
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hrs-pcrsonality.and needs; ' - • • 

The group also considj:rcd the need .for going beyond .the rhetorie 
and gathering solid information reg;irding the internatiorta(izafion of 
society through the adniittanee foreign students. Regrettably we 
find that when we're attenipiihg U) influenec legislators wc mu$t.often . 
reiy on aneedotcs tprmake a point instead ()robj<;cti\;e data. Sinee for- 
eign. st\idents do. not .usually /cceive'a Jiigh priority at niany/nstitli- 
nons/it was hbped that such natiomd (Organizations^ as isiafsa andXcK 
could gather infonnation and present Jthe ai^'unaents to legislators and 
college administrators, rather than leaving the forcigti student advisCr 
to convince his or her chief iastitutioYial officers of their valtic. The* 
group recomntliuded that, as' part of the iriti)rmation-gathering proc-: 
CSS, a sjtudy be carried (Uit in just one countrj' to se5^|^ly wh;U has*' 
happened to the students educatcdni the United States; b 

GroupJII g^Vc recognition, as did'the previous groups, to thu im- 
portance and releCa>nce of the community and junior colleges to grow- 
ing numbers of foreign students.^ • • / ^ 

2. A statement cciiiccrnmt; the grow ing importance of junior :Xi\d cominunity colleges 
ill international education was prepareil by (iraci^Moli/ia dv Pieji: 

A. Local, regional, «nd national cgordinuting efforts in the recriiitnient and plaee- 
nieiit of foreign stndeifts^in American institutions of higher education should include 
and hinhliulu the role of the connnM>p^^ jtitiior colleges, oversoas as well as in this 

cout^trv. ' ' ' ri 

B. This cwllcMmium should extend its support to thetfforts of tlie Office of^lnter- 
national Programs of the aacjc to create an internatiunal ImhIv for the promotion and 
the development of the idea andVoleof theccnnnuinity and junicir college. 

C. The fle,\il)te..eomprehcnsi\e nature of the commvoity and junior college :iS4i 
valid and viable in^tituti<m of higher learning needs to he projected in a |M)sitive and 
*iguressive1igl)t in view of the critaai. e\er-incrcasing deinand for middle-level seien- 
tific and technical personnel. Comiminitx and juni«)r c«»lleges should lui /ccogni/cd 
as. in fact, ecpial and ke\ factors in international,etlucation. I'he prestige and status of 
ec)imiiunit\ and junic/r colleges as effecti\ e partners in rty?;r;;//;/is\i"i:rican higher eilu- 
cation to ineel our o\\ n societx 's changing iR-eds lias heen amply deinonstrated.-i wit- 
ness the significant inereake iil^cnrolhnent .it tliese institutions coinpared^\\itl>the de- 
crease III enrollment e.\perienced in four-\e;ir instituticnis. I his points to the sniccess 
of tnimmntiitv and jtinior colleges in reachinif oat to a most itivmc stiidm popuht'm 
seeking not onl\ a tnmsfer program hut a t\vo-\ ear terminal degree in the technical/ 
vocational progVains. as well the signifiLant iiicrc.ise in the ranks of the panipji^- 
fessionais. \\"hw-eman\ re entVx student (prhnarilv adult wonieiOaiul manv minority 

' students find an accessilile. slio'rt. v iaiile. and .satisfv ing w ay into tin* w c»rld of work. 
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^ Group IV.. Reporting for the group^ Douglas Conner notct^some feel- 

* ing that the Jenkins paper had concentrated t<H) much <)n existing con-^ 
ditions instead of^on the future. Some memlnrrs wondered, for ex- 
ample, whetliefa country's need for trained manjwwer shpuld even Ik: . 

, a factor when the college is admitting and placjjig a foreign student. 
And^whcn \ve speak of a|l(K*attng resources, in tenns of "the thousands 
of honsppnslrfed foreign students, shouldn't we Concentrate on getting 
^ response from govecnment and not just ^imit ourselves to questions 
of allocating institutional resources? * / 

A dominant theme jn Groirp I V's discussion was insti^utiohal self- 
study and rcview.<* Institutions 4ieed to commit or recommit theni- 
selves'to policies concerning jntemational education --that is, to the 
to&I dimension, jiot just foreign students. This kind of appraisal might 
' - l)c done- parallel tcr-other kinds of self-study that the institutions are 
engaged in— such as affirmative acti<m and minority-group enr< t* 
nient. The seif-stud)HihouJd h'^ supplenlentcd hy a task force to^<K)k 
. specifically at foreign stuHcnts in tenns of the university statement^ir 
policy role, including all the ser\*ices that support the foreign studea; 
program. It was suggested that if tlie task force failed to tie in the for-* 
eign student program closely enough to^the overall problems institu- 
*^ tions are facing, then the foreign student adviser or admissions officer 
might have to take on the .job of devebping the kind of .perspective 
that he or she would need to relate to the institutional role. 

Included .as a part of the institutional reassessment, some of the 
group felt, should l)e a concern with English-language proficiency. A 
jshort statement prepared by one member of the group was submitted 
to the chairman of the coII(K]uium.^ 

The group also reeniphasi/ed'the necessity of involving all kinds of 
pcistsecondary instituticms in our concerns. Identify them, comnmni- 

}, Shigco Itnamttni.prcscntcii the follouinij: statcnu'tu: Miii^lt^h'^ngiiagc jjnificicncy 
has ahyays l>ccn a scrkius prohlctu in the scene (if foreign student ediicatidn. c.s|H;ctally 
* at the level <jf in) mediate fxistsecondan edueaticm. at than\ tari^e institutions as well 
as snull (mcs. At this stage of.s'e1f*re-evafuatt(in nf |><»st«»cc.onif:ir\ cducatKin'for foreign 
students u is strongly recommended that tlie teaching of Knglish ;is a second Ian- 
, guagc t)e given due consideraticm in the planning of overall imprpvcment under the 
guidance of professionals. Institutions tlut arc not professiiuially e(pti{>|)cd to provide 
instruction in the teaching of English as a sec<Hid langu-gc. for exanipfe. should refer 

• ' their students to repntal lie existing language centers as needs arise. 
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cate with them,, rccogni/.e thfc unique scmccs that they caa-proyide 
Vforioreign students, learn from them, and seek involvement in assist- 
ing them to contribute to the toj/l benefit of internationjfl educatjph 
and of foreign, students elsewhere! For exarhple, at a working confer- 
ence Wifkproprietary institutions and forefgn student associations the * 
.^question o^ Srcruitment of foreign students might lead to an iriterest- 
. ihg. exchanger what we can offer them in "he way of recruitment Qthics 
^n(f\vhat thcj^^nSighV offer us in the way of marketing techniques. > 
Group IV endorsed the idea of establishing an international organi- 
zation fonforeijjn sti dent affairs and ui^'cd that redevelop commuiii- 
cation lines between intei-^national oiiganizations, explore what is now 
taking^placc (for example,, the Japanese Association forJoreign^SUL^ 
dent Af%irs projjram and othersX^andj^roceed^^ interna-' 
tional students' assciciation t^r^'uldbenefit fofeign students through 
th<jexchahgc of information. 

' , • . General Colloquitim Discussion 

At the conclusion of the reports from' the four groups, Gloria Ilic led a 

. general discussion session in lin informal consideration of the recora- 
.tnendatjons that had been proposed by individuals and groups. She 
asked.. for opinions, contradictions, additions, and clarification relating 

' to the recommendations, so that the final recommendations would for 

,-?the most part reflect the consensujs of the whole group as dosely as 

possible. ' ' . 

discussion about the international education office of the American 
. Association of Community and junior Colleges was concerned with 
its efforts toward developing, community colleges for accreditation 
overseas and its past work .for foreign* students in this^'country. 

In regard to the Idcsi that we heed improved informatioh sources 
* oycrscas,.the overseas w orkshop projects of thrNational Liaison Com- 
mittee on Foreign Student Admissions w(jre mentioned. 

^Regarding the "clearinghouse'' concept in Jenkins s paper, there 
was clarification of the essentially vohntuify nature of a jilloposed or- 
ganization foi-evajuating students' (^eaentials. , \ 
I. A gt)()d deal of discussion f()cu.>wd ()n the proposal that community 
colleges' limit the enrollment of forefgn students^to tworvear terminal 
programs in vocational-technical fields. Concern w as expres.sed that 
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students would enroll expecting to be able to transfer to^ a four-year 
college. Some felt that such expectations were the right of foreign stu-. 
dents. Others felt that the limitation must l)c made verj' clear to the 
student. Some participants were strongly opposed to such restric- 
tions on foreign students— especially since Ai crican students are not 
so restricted. The final wording of the gfoposal reflects the objections 
' raised in the discussion, through use of the phrase: community col- 
leges "should co'nsidcr giving the highest priorit}- to foreign students" 
interested in two-year terminal programs.^ * ' 

An additional recommendation surfaced in the general discussion, 
regarding the need for associational linkages, particularly with finan- 
cial aid offices at colleges and universities. More ^md better communi- 
cation with financial aid offices will be useful in admissions. And the 
aid officer in turn cah help us l(K)k for f^inds to support programs from 
sources that the ass(x:iations don!t have access to. 

the general' dksciission cgncludcd, participants were reminded 
that, /as forejgn students are a ver\* diversified group, probably few 
generalizations apply to "foreign students" and that' we are^dcaling 
with the pi-oblems of individual students in our own institutions that 
have to be isolated and identified. All of us will return to our institu- 
Nons aniassociations and try to set up the strategies that will l)e most 
appropriate. ' ^ 



4. S^rc the text ot'the Jneohscn proposal in a note on page 41. 



5. Recommendations 



The recommendations made by the colloquium to sene as guidelmeV 
to institutions are necessarily broad. Whild there was gqperal agree- 
ment-amonij participants on most .r<icommendations, occasional dis- 
senting opinions were caressed and are included in tl\e summaries of 
the discussion sessions. Several participants.prepared bnef written 
statements, which are included in the report, although they were riot 
adopted as recommendations. , . • .. 

In the field of international education there is an e.xtnlbrdmar)- di- 
versity among institutions, students, and programs. .\t present the 
flow of undergraduate foreign students into American postsecondar>- 
iostitutions can be characterized largely by two elements: institutional 
Mlf-interest in admitting students and happenstance (the lack of a dis- 
:cemil)lc pattern in the choice of institutions by students). Many par- 
ricfpants felt that these concepts of self-interest and happenstance had 
more immediacy and relevance to foreign student programs.than the 
theoretical ordering of institutional priorities, and that therefore the 
primary concern should l)e to do the best possible job with <he pres- 
ent" situation. From this viewpoint, recommendations for the improve- 
ment of ser%ites tti foreign students included the following: 

/. Informttifni sources overseas 
Increasing the opportunities of prospective foreign students to get 
adequate information about institutions in the United States is an im- 
portant role of the reliable professional counseling centers now over- 
seas such as those sponsored bv American agencies - for example, the 
American Friends of the Middle luist, the Institute of International 
Education,, and the African-Amcriain Institute -and Inma fide bma- 
tionai centers sponsored by the Unitcd States and home governments. 
It Js .recommended that existing information sources be improved, 
that iniititiitions be cncouragcd-to use them, and that admissions of- 
ficers be made aware of tiic role of tht overseas centers and of how to 
take advantage of their services. Institutions should develop additional 
information and supply it to these centers. 
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2. Integrity /;/ admissions 

Admissions officers ;irc increasingly under pressure to enroll more stu- 
dents, without due reg;ird for the students' qualifications and rhe ap- 
propriateness of IHeir institution's programs. It is recommended that 
institutions supph ihe foreign student with sufficient information 
about their programs to assist the student in making a g(K)d choice. 
Any relaxation of standards should be accompanied" bv suitablc tu- 
torial <md support services. ' ^ 

J. Clearinghouses ^ "^^^ - 

l^)th students and instinitii>ns may l)C assisted by the establishment of 
central de;iringliouses in the United States to ease the application 
process nnd assure a gf)od match. It is recommended rffat institutions 
be cneoumged to form regional gmupings or consortia to assure opti- 
mal routing of applications. ^ - - 

4^ *Ciirricatar reform 

It is recommended that a study be undertaken of how to broaden 
diosc undergraduate eurriciilums that include an international dimen- 
sion, in order tf) improve the educational experience of Inith American 
and foreign students and with a vieu toward reducing the parcKhial- 
ism of American students. 

y'l.eifislati<m 

It is reconunended that efforts be made to lobb\ for legislation advan- 
rageous to foreign students, sucli as relaxing restrictions on summer, 
employment. Kfforts to influence Ic^rislators should relv on solid data 
.rather than anecdotes. .1^ 

6. Service to iusiitntiom 

It is recommended that the efforts of the National^. Vss<Kiation for 
Foreign Student Affairs and others to educate institutions to their 
manifr)ld responsibilities toward foreign students be continuctl and 
intensified. ^ ^ 

^ ^: 

In addition to efforts fo improve existing wavs of assurin^-thc best 
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possible cduc;Ui<)n;il cxpcrieiii^e for undergraduate foreign students, 
thoSc who work with the stm lents ean also l<K)k a head toward devcl- 
opmg morc.eoherent polic) aud more effeetive procedures. Reeoni- 
mendations ff)r aetion by institutions, organi/Ations, and individuals 
included the foHowmg: 

. ' 7. Institutional self-snnly- 

it isirccpnimended each institution form a high-level task f<)ree to eon- 
duct a 5elf-studv *1nd^ review. Institutions should be encouraged to 
commit' themselves to p)licies based on an examination of all aspctts 
of international higher education 'programs. TIk; study would deal 
.spcH:ifically with ever\- aspect of the institution's international pro- 
crram,. including foreign graduate and undergmduatc- students, visit- 
Tnir scholars, visiting professors, .support .ser\ ices to foreign students 
and scholars, FngKsh-language proficiency programs, curriciilum de- 
yefopmcnt, the dollar value <)f the student to the institution, study 
abroad, and lienefits to American students. If a task force is not or can- 
not l)c formed, the persons on campus rcspn-siblc for foreign .stiidemrs 
should assume responsibility to seek an institutional priority for 
strcnjitheninijseriices for them. . 

cV. Research 

More information is needed on foreign students who haye returned to 
their countries. It is recommended that alunmi contacts be u.sed to 
folhnr the professional developn)entof returned forejgn students. Pro- 
fessional organiziitions aitd individual colleges are encouraged to con- 
sider at Iciis^t conducting a pilot stmly in a selected country of the mi- 
pact of foreign students who have rcturnlrd after completing study in 
the United States. 

«■ » 

(J. lh::(r-yearn'olle((es 
It is recommended that, as further attention is given to the undergrad- 
uate education of foreign students, coordinated efforts be made at both 
reuional and national le\els to include jmiior and community colleges. 
Further consideration should be given to the .suggestion of several 
participants that the nimiber of terminal programs in two-year col- 
lcue« shouUM)e increased and foreign students encouraged to enroll 



in these. It is recogni/.ed that t\v(>-ye;ir temiiiKil^prognims mny bean 
appropriate choice for some foreign students. 

^ ' /o. Proprietary schools 

. It \s recc^fnmcnded that tt\c National Association for Foreign Student 
AflFairs, the American Association oi Collc*giate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, and other {Professional organizations make concerted 
efforts to involve proprietar)' sch(M)ls in national and regional activi- 
ties. The concern of the international education community should be 
with all "p<)stsec()ndar}''* institutions, not only those in the "higher 
educaticin? catcgon'. • * - . 

/ /. Liaison %i'ith fimmoial aid office 

It is recommended that professional associations make concerted 
efforts^ to expand their involvement with financial aid officers, with the 
hope that the finan(:ial aid officers will become more active partici- 
pants in future planning.^ ^ 

12. Accrediting 

It is recommended that regiomil accrediting agencies be asked to in- 
clude references to foreign student admissions and ser\ ices as pait of 
the routine evaluation pnxredures. — 

, ' /J. International foreign student associat-iofu 

It is recommended tha^^th;^ ties among exisjting oigani/ations be 
strengthened, bringing them closer together in their common interests 
and eventually making possible an international association of foreiljn 
student organizations. 
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